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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


YEAR ago most of us anticipated that another twelve 
months would witness the end of the European 
War; eight months ago we all thought the German 
line of steel in the West might have been shattered ; 
but our hopes have proved illusory, mainly owing 
o.the consequences of the Russian Revolution. But if our 
desires have been brought to nothing by fate, we have had the 
imreasurable satisfaction of seeing America leave the ranks 
of neutrals and devote herself whole-heartedly to the conflict 
wit the commion enemy. The fact that she has done so may 
in the end prove to have brought about victory more com- 
pleiely than would have been the case had not the aims of 
Russia been changed. But for a time we are suffering from 
the paralysis of a former ally, while it is too early to feel the 
immense impetus which will be given when America has been 
converted into an armed nation. We live in a time when 
partial secrecy veils activity, and it will not be till peace comes 
that we shall know what has been done during war time. We 
hear, as our forefathers might have heard, of immense under- 
takings of all kinds in different parts of the land by the vague 
hearsay of those living near centres of activity, for under the 
conditions of the time the Press is silenced. The controller’s 
authority spreads like a lichen over one industry after another, 
stopping some and carrying out others for new purposes under 
a system of control. 
few know all the facts, and the few who do may say nothing. 
At the end of the war only will it be possible to form a 
general view of what has been done in our midst, and how far 
the authorities have wisely used the powers given to them 
in the present emergency. Both the profession of architecture 
and the industry of building have lost many of the most pro- 
mising of their younger members, whose untimely end we all 
deplore; but their friends may have some consolation in feeling 
that_they have given their lives that future generations, as well as 
our own, may be able to live under happier conditions than 
those of the past fifty years, and that without the immense 
sacrifices made by all the allied countries Europe would have 
been doomed to succumb under a soulless and brutal tyranny 
such as the world had never known. As almost the whole of 
the building of the country is being carried on by Government 
Departments under a veil of partial secrecy, there is little to 
record. One after another the great public buildings in course 
of erection have been stopped, no private work except that for 
controlled firms and other than the smallest works can be 
earried out, and it is now proposed to carry the restrictions 
still further. If we believed that these regulations were calcu- 
lated to further our national ends, we should be among their sup- 
porters, but it is at least questionable whether a useful purpose 
is served by the further extension of a system of restriction. 
\rchitects who have not been actively engaged in work 
connected with the war have taken an unusual interest in 
semi-political movements for social betterment, and especially 
the great housing crusade which has been carried on with the 
tacit approval of the authorities. After attending the 
conference held at Oxford, under the egis of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, we have 
been reluctantly convinced that a movement which has the 
honest support of many enthusiasts is in the main ill directed and 
mischievous in its character, and this view has been strengthened 
by consideration of the proceedings of subsequent meetings held 
all over the country. We believe in the necessity for progress 
and for reform, but think that these ends can most effectively 
be brought about by the removal of obstacles which have 


Of effective criticism there is none, for 


hampered development in the past, amongst which the ill-fated 
Finance Act of 1909 and our present inequitable system of 
rating buildings and improvements are the chief. In this 
issue we give a well-thought-out proposal by Mr. E. M. Gibbs, 
of Sheffield, who has given much consideration to the matter, and 
which will, we believe, convince most of our readers that the 
real obstacle which stands in the way of the profitable housing 
of our population can and should be removed, and that were 
this done there would be comparatively little need of invoking 
the aid of the State, an aid which will be bought at the expense 
of a heavy increase to our already enormous commitments in 
the shape of taxation. 

When we think of the international competition in production 
between the nations of Europe and the United States of America 
which will follow the conclusion of peace, it will at once be 
apparent that itis the nation which is least burdened by 
taxation which will have the advantage over its rivals, 
and that the interests of labour, no less than those of capital, 
are involved in the issue. Questions of capital and labour 
have been broached, the fair settlement of which is vital to 
our national life, and we are glad that the admirable Whitley 
Report has been issued and is likely to be acted on in dealing 
with industrial questions. We are convinced that capitalists 


as a body have no wish to penalise labour, or withhold from 
it its just due, but we are a little anxious lest labour may 


misread the lessons of the present war and forget that, important 
as are the operations of peaceful industry, we are, in normal 
times, in competition with many of our neighbours, a com- 
petition which has been excluded for three and a half years. We 
must learn to produce cheaply ; and, to do so, it is vital that we 
should use the full skill and energy of our workers, and do away 
with the limitation of output, which has kept us back in the past. 
If labour will consent to this, the capitalist must do his part in 
seeing that his plant, methods, and organization are of the 
best, and that labour is not penalised for willingness but 
rewarded with a full share of the increased profits which will 
accrue to the community. In a word, we must eliminate 
distrust and divided aims and must work together for a con- 
summation which neither labour nor capital alone can produce. 

There never has, in the history of civilization, been an 
instance in which State socialism has proved successful, and 
the present unfortunate condition of Russia should make us 
pause before we try to build, on the sober, if unimaginative, 
foundations of the past, a structure which will not stand the 
strain and stress of coming centuries. We hope that architects 
will follow the example of contractors and draw nearer one 
another, seeking to gain that unity of policy which alone can 
give a body of men confidence that their voice will be heard 
on the great questions which affect their interests. It 
may not be too much to hope that the conclusion of peace may 
find architects represented by one great organisation, into which 
all practitioners of the art may be gathered, so that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects may possess a power and author- 
ity for good, such as it has not wielded in the past. 

" With these broad reflections, which we hope the compelling 
force of circumstances will convert into principles of action in 
the future, we look forward with trust that the ensning year will 
see the conclusion of a just and permanent peace, which will 
be a monument greater than any other we can raise to those 
men of our country, and the great Dominions beyond the Seas, 
who have made the greatest of all sacrifices that their country 
may endure and be a factor for good among a constellation of 
great democratic nations. 
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THE Welsh housing reformers, 
Auto- as represented by the North 
nomy. Wales Branch Council of the 


Welsh Housing and Develop- 
ment Association, at a recent meeting 
expressed a strong desire for complete 
adininistrative autonomy for Wales (with 
a Minister for Wales and offices in the 
Principality) and to make - provision 
thereunder for a Department of Health 
and Housing. There has, we think, been 
too much prominence given to demands 
for national autonomy within the four 
divisions of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and too little to general devolution 
arrived at by the delegation of powers to 
administrative districts. As Mr. Bernard 
Shaw pointed out in a series of clever 
articles on Ireland, the real division even 
in the “ distressful country” is more that 
of industry and agriculture, town and 
country, than North and South, and we 
involve ourselves in difficulties if we do 
not remember that old divisions are 
continually fading away and giving place 
to new ones, which are industrial and 
social rather than political and religious. 


THe Evening Standard has 


A Stand added its protest to those 
oe. which have been made against 
isation. the proposed competition for 


cottage designs, as it fears 
the result will be the Prussianisation 
of the country and the destruction of 
the local character of districts. We do 
not think that our contemporary need 
fear that the designs produced will meet 
with universal acceptance and be built 
everywhere without modification. The 
result will more likely be that the desig- 
ners will have added another volume to 
the countless cottage designs which have 
been published and a few men will be 
made happy by premiums. But the 
desecration of the country may come from 
another source—the erection in a hurry 
of a large number of small buildings 





through the medium of State-aided 
schemes. If we take things quietly and 
temperately, removing obstacles to 


private enterprise, we are far more likely 
to obtain the variety and character which 
our contemporary evidently wants, and 
which we should like to stv. 


The WE are always hearing of the 
Sacrifices “ sacrifices of labour” during 
of the war, and from the con- 
Labour. stant reiteration of the phrase 
may unthinkingly be inclined to believe 
that labour has made special sacrifices. If 
the abrogation of trade-union rules for 
the period of the war is the sacrifice meant, 
has not labour received more than a 
quantum meruit in the shape of greatly 
increased earnings ? If the sacrifice is 
universal military service, can labour 
say that it has sacrificed more than any 
other class of the community? The 
bulk of the middle classes have made a 
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heavier sacrifice than any other; their 
earning powers have, in many cases, 
vanished, while they still pay an enor- 
mous share in the colossal taxation of the 
country. The break in their occupation 
involved by the war control of industries, 
and by niilitary service, in many cases 
means the ruin of careers : to the working 
classes it means nothing of the sort. 
We think it is time that a little common 
sense were substituted for the unsound 
rhetoric which is poured in flocds upon us. 


WE hope that there will be a 


The full attendance of members of 
Control the Royal Institute of British 
of Build- . i ine 
ing after ATchitects at the meeting on 
the War. Monday, January 7, at 3.30 in 


the afternoon, when a resolu- 
tion pledging the Institute to take action, 
in conjunction with other bodies, to re- 
present to the Government their strong ob- 
jection to the continuance of any system 
of control over building after the war 
is to be moved. Whatever view the 
meeting may take, it is highly important 
that members should formulate their 
ideas. After a restriction has been 
decided upon, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to procure its abrogation, 
and it is highly essential that all who 
wish to prevent such a consummation 
should emphasise their views now, while 
the question is being generally discussed, 
or be prepared, in the words of the 
marriage service, to ‘ hereafter hold their 
peace.” 


So much has been said lately 


Housing about housing that we are apt 
mn our to forget how much has been 
great , 

Towns. ready done in London and 


other great centres during the 
last twenty years, and we intend in the 
coming year to give illustrated articles 
from time to time, showing the later 
housing schemes projected or carried 
out in our great towns. We think it 
vill then be apparent that there is no 
field for revelations, as there exist every- 
where a number of men who have been 
thinking out problems of accommodation 
and cost for years. What is needed more 
than anything else is not the creation of 
drastic new powers, but the removal of 
the obstacles with which blundering 
legislation has hampered the building 
industry. The great towns rightly have 


- to deal with insanitary areas, the removal 


of which is necessary for the health of 
the community, despite the cost, and 
municipal housing schemes carried out 
where they are urgently required may 
serve to set a standard for private enter- 
prise to level up to. 


AN interim report has been 


— presented to. the Reconstruc- 
Suvtnns, tion Committee by the Coal 


Conservation Sub-Committee, 
which will, if acted on, have far-reaching 
results. With the object of conserving 
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coal, of which it is estimated 80 million 
tons are used annually for power produc- 
tion in the United Kingdom, it is proposed 
by the adoption of up-to-date methods 
anda national scheme of electrification'(o 
save 55 millions, which, at an average 
price of 10s. at the pit’s mouth, would 
amount to 27 million pounds annually, 
When the saving of by-products, now 
wasted by burning coal in open grates 
and boiler furnaces, and a reduction in the 
cost of coal transport and distribution are 
added, a saving of 100 millions a year 
would be effected. In order to carry out 
the scheme it would be necessary to erect 
16 super-stations for the whole of the 
country, which, whether private coni- 
panies or national undertakings, would be 
controlled. At the present time a saving 
of 100 millions a year will appeal to all 
of us. 


WE are pleased to hear that 
Electricity. the Coal Conservation’ Sub- 

Committee, on the whole, 

favours private enterprise as a 
means of carrying out its colossal scheme ; 
but the fact that it also states that the 
new organisation must be controlled, at 
once brings up the difficult question : Do 
we know that private enterprise will be 
willing to work permanently “ under 
control’ ? If not, it would be necessary 
to create a great State industry ; and as 
the committee’s plans include the taking 
over of small electrical power stations, 
with adequate compensation, in order 
to effect economies which can only be 
brought about by organization into 
much larger units, we may take it that 
the scheme means the nationalisation of 
heat and power production. But many 
of us would be willing to pay a long 
price for cheap electric power and 
heat, which is so convenient and 
clean in application, and would finally 
abolish the smoke nuisance. The 
question is, in the main, one _ for 
scientific experts. 


WE regiet that owing to a 


Pee printer’s mistake, which was 
Gat not noticed, the area of the 
en. Living Room in the R.I.B.A. 


instructions to competitors 
was stated as being 80 feet super instead 
of 180 feet super. Although-it is almost 
evident at first sight that the former area 
is wrongly stated and most competitors 
will have furnished themselves with the 
full conditions, we think it better to draw 
attention to the point in our columns, 
though the designer who endeavoured to 
arrange a family living room in a space 
of 10 ft. by 8 ft. would soon come to the 
conclusion that something must be 
radically wrong. The difficulty in the 
problem of housing is one of the utiliza- 
tion of small spaces, but the dimensions 
suggested would be an absurdity. 
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MINOR DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE FROM 1750 TO 1820. 


Ir is not a little curious to note, through the 
medium of publications as well as of existing 
buildings, how the eighteenth century exhibits 
differnt phas:s of ar hitectural progress. At 
the bc ginning of the ccntury the Wrcn tradition 
finds expr: ssion in books of designs by himself, 
by his pupil Gibbs, and in the pages of the 
invaluabl> Vitruvius Britannicus, mostly, how- 
ever, On an imposing scale, although, side by 
side with the mansions erect:d for noblemen 
and gentlemen all over England, books of 
designs tor the modi st country house, and the 
town house with a frontage of trom 10 to 40 ft., 
occur from time to time. The purer classical 
influence in these books of dcsigns begins, 
however, to be superseded with William Kent, 
designer of furniture, altar picccs, gardens, 
Admiralty, Hors: guards, Devonshire House, 
Holkham, cradl:s and ladics’ dresses; and 
although he dutifully calls Palladio and the 
Five Orders to witness his greatness, certain 
turns and twists in his scrolls, as well as a 
passion for palm branches, attest their origin even 
when ascribed, in his most famous publication, 
to Inigo Jones. 

His influence on gardening was more lasting. 
As late as 1712, Le Blond’s “ Theory and 
Practice of Gardening” was translated by 
John James of Greenwich ; and Kip’s publica- 
tions, a few years later, show England as still 
a land of architectural gardens such as Pope 
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Fic. 1. 

A Desicn For A House with THREE Rooms 
uroN ONE FLoor, witu Dressinc Room 
AND STAIRCASE. 

Swan’s Designs in Architecture, pl. vii. 
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satirized in ‘Timon’s Villa. But Kent, the 
father of landscape gardening, changed all this, 
and “Capability” Brown extended the new 
principles over the length and breadth cf 
England with such success that before 1780 
the amateur had begun to publish sketches and 
plans for securing the picturesque in the shape 
of waterfalls and gorges, and such places as 
Stowe and Moor Park had become old-fashioned 
curiositirs; the house, large or small, had lest 
all rclation to its grounds. 

The much abused Batty Langley did useful as 
well as preposterous work in the reign of the 
second George, and trained many usciul work- 
men in his architectural school. If his Five 
Orders of Gothick are grot:sque beyond the 
bounds of taste and propricty, his designs for 
bridg: s, roofs, staircas:s, and other works were 
practical and not undeserving of respect, and 
those for doors, mant Ipieces, pulpits, and 
other semi-architectura! details by no means 
always ridiculous; while his text books, 
many of which went through cdition after 
edition, unquestionably helped to keep up the 
standard of craftsmanship in England. 

Abraham Swan prides himself, in the preface 
to his “ Collection of Designs in Architecture ” 
(1757), on the fact that his designs are simple 
and practical. He plans modest houses with 
three to six reoms upon a flocr (fig. 1) while 
his contemporaries were designing palaces, and 
those none too pure in style and overloaded 
with ornament, “ by which Means,” as he says, 
“the best Design may be quite disfigured, 
and appear rather aukward than graceful, 
like a clawn in a laced waistcoat.” He ends 
by a lament over “ the Declension of Arts 
and Sciences among us, while it is said they 
are improving in other nations.” Thirty 
years later, Thomas Rawlins, in the prefac> 
to his “ Familiar Architecture ” (1789), echoes 
and expands Swan’s wisdom, an illustration 
of which may be found as early as 1749 in 
William Pain’s division cf houses into Con- 
venient and Decorated. “ The lofty and ex- 
tensive Ideas of our great Authors being solely 
confin’d to Stateliness and Splendour, rise 
to so superb a strain, that they can be of 
little Assistance to the Studies of the young 
Architect. For before he can be made ac- 
quainted with the necessary Conveniences of 
a building for a small Family, he is hurried 
away with ecstatic views of becoming great 
at once, and aspires to Schemes of Palaces, 
which he may never probably have occasion to 
apply to Practice ” (fig. 2). 

In James Peacock’s [ “‘Jcse MacPacke’s” book 
of two years earlier, “ OIKIAIA or Nutshells, 
being Ichnographic Distributions for small 
Villas, chiefly on #conomical Principles,” we 
have an entertaining treatise by the designer of 
the first Stock Exchange in Capel Court, on the 
faults of the architect of the day. ‘* Generally 
speaking,” as he says with Swiftian gravity,“ the 
building should nct be made for the ornament, 
but the ornament for the building,” but the 
architect “ will not offend against the modern 
improved rules of architecture, provided he 
carefully avoids the stiff formality of making 
both wings exactly alike in any respect, or of 
connecting them with the center building (sic) 
by any correlation of manner, rang», level, or 
uniformity of parts ; for this would savour too 
much of the obsolete stile, to the great dishonour 
and disparagement of modern art.” The jerry- 
builder appears in his lively pag.s as the Rapa- 
cious Speculatist, of which noble body “ he is 
Master of Arts who can manage matters so as to 
keep up his building till he has sold it.” 

The small heuses in Malton’s charming ‘ Essay 
on British Cottage Architecture” (1798) had, we 
may be sure, no such taint attaching to them. 
Designed for “‘ the common and middling sort 
of people,” they have none of those “ fanciful 
combinations of forms or the defects of those 
neat and regular dwellings too frequently met 
with,” but are, in the warm brown aquatint 
which sets them off, true ‘* small houses in the 
country of odd, irregular form, with various and 
harmonious colouring ”’ (fig. 3), rare indeed in a 
generation ‘* whose churches,” as Malton goes 
on_to_say, “ are scarcely distinguishable from 
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stables, and whose country houses are reared 
like town houses in the streets of London.” 
But we must return to the eighteenth century. 
Of the vogue and influence of Adam, at whom 
Peacock is slyly glancing in the first passage 
quoted, it is needless to speak, but his appren- 
tice and designer Richardson, who worked, by 
his own statement, eighteen years in Adam’s 
studio, is a figure of peculiar interest. Working 
originally in Adams manner, he published 
between 1781 and 1808 a number of architec- 
tural works in which the picturesyue country 
house on a small scale played a prominent part 
(figs. 4 and 5}, the change of manner between 
this and his earlier work being greater than that 
of his contemporary, John Plaw (1745 ?-1820), 
whose ** Rural Architecture, or Designs from the 
Simple Cottage to the Decorated Villa,” the 
first of a serivs of similar works by him, appeared 
in 1785. All these, like Richardson’s works, are 
illustrated in aquatint, and throw light on the 
“back to the land” movement which is so 
marked a feature of the social life of the later 
eighteenth century. The merchant’s or shop- 
keeper’s taste for his “country box,” though 
satirised by writers so diffe ent as Cowper, Lloyd 
and Horace Smith, was in reality a wholsome 
social sign. A Lord Mayor of London, Sir James 
Esdaile, undistinguished except for his portrait 
by Reynolds, lived in Bunhill Row, but had his 
country scat—with an open-air swimming 
bath—at Upminster; City men less affluent 
went to Islington or Clapham. With regard to 
the swimming bath, indeed, a study of the archi- 
tectural books of the second half of the century, 
with their numerous designs for bathing houses, 
should offer a wholesome corrective to those 
whe believe in the universal dirt of our ancestors, 
and show that Horace Walpole’s passicn for the 
cold bath—another point in which his pioneer- 
iority (if we may coin the word) is conspicuous— 
was not as exceptional as it is the fashion to 
believe—a moral also pointed by the cold bath 
and dressing rooms attached to the Trianon-like 























DESIGN CF A BUILDING FOR A SMALL FAMILY IN 
A Larce Town. 
Rawutins’ Familiar Architecture, pl. ix. 
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RESIDENCE SUITED TO THE RETIRED GENTLEMAN WITH A FaAMILy. 
Matrton’s British Cottage Architecture, pl. xiit. 


fancies of the Dairies in Soane’s Designs in 
Architecture of 1797-1811. Plaw was the master 
of John Buonarrotti Papworth, author of the 
best known of these works on country cottages, 
the “ Rural Residences’? (18I8) so much 
sought for by collectors on account of its fine 
coloured plates (fig. 6), and one of the con- 
spicuous examples of the architectural faculty 
transmitted through severa] generations. His 
grandfather and father were both plaisterers 
and architects; his elder brother was an 
architectural draughtsman as well as sculptor ; 
and his younger brether was an architect, as 
were two of his sons. Unlike Richardson, 
who sank into poverty in his old age and 
was one of the few who ever experienced 
the charity of Nollekens, Papworth was a 
successful man, owing perhaps to bis early 
connection with Ackermann, and it is one of the 
unsolved problems of architecture to decide why, 
when so many and often such admirable designs 
for smaller country houses were available—and 
a study of the lists issued by John Taylor alone 
between 1790 and 1820 will show how numerous 


these were—the actual work-cf the period is so 
unsatisfactory. Much of this, no doubt, is due 
to the passion for concrete and plaster, inspired 
chiefly by Wyatt and Nash, and indiscriminately 
applied to every class of house; but the fact 
remains that the available designs were fre- 
quently delightful; ths reproductions here 
given, or an examination of the original] plates, 
will show how far the movement in favour 
of the picturesque country house had gone 
nearly a century before Norman Shaw was 
revolutionising nineteenth century domestic 
architecture, and Kate Greenaway and Ran- 
dolph Caldecott charn.ing the public with their 
red-roofed cottages and houses. 

It is not the object of this hasty survey to 
discuss the larger works of the great architects of 
the century, as we see them in the ‘ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,” in the plans of houses like 
Houghton and Holkham, or Richardson’s 
“New Vitruvius,” or in the familiar works of 
Dance and Gandy, Chambers and Wyatt, or to 
make merry over a taste for grottos and “ her- 
mitages in the Augustine style, ornamented 
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Fic. 4. 
Ricuarpson’s New Designs in Architecture, pl. v. 
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Fic. 7. 
A Smatut Farm House. 
ATKInson’s Views of Picturesque Cottages, 
pl. ix. 


with a portico of palm trees ; in the pediment a 
scull and crossbenes,”’* such as William Wright, 
verhatim et literatim, recommends The. 
architectural history of th2 period must be 
sought elsewhere, along with the historic houses 
which are the most conspicuous examples of its 
taste. But a study of the minor publications 
on the lines here indicated is greatly needed, 
and just as we test pieces of furniture, small 
or great, by the books of designs published 
by Chippendale and Sheraton, Ince and 
Heppelwhite, Shearer and Lock, so we should 
test the architecture of the century by its 
books of designs. Facsimile volumes of the 
former abound, and are sold at a high prices; 
there is room. surely, for a book of well chosen 
selections, if not of reprintsof entire works, which 
shall show the progress of domestic architecture, 
in its ideals at least, from 1700-1820, with a 
commentary taken from the literature of the 
time, from “ Timcn’s Villa’? and the house at 
Twickenham—nay, from Cowley himself, per- 
haps—down to Horace Smith and Leigh Hunt. 
The result would be a volume of singular 
interest, and it is to be hoped that, after the 
war, some publisher may be found to take up 
the idea. The wealth of material available 
may be gathered from a list of one class of books 
only, those with aquatint plates, which is bound 
in with a work published by Taylor about 1804 : 


Soane’s Sketches for Cottages, Villas, &c. 

Busby’s Designs for Villas and Country Houses. 

Lugar’s Architectural Sketches. 

Gitford’s Designs for Small Picturesque Cot- 
tages, &c. 
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Fic. 5. 
ELEVATION OF A COTTAGE FOR Two FamILigs. 
Ricwarpson’s New Designs in Architecture, 
pl. iti. 
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Gifford’s Designs for Elegant Cottages and Small 
Villas. 

Laing’s Hints for Dwellings. 

Plaw’s Sketches for Country Houses. 

Ferme Ornée, 

Rural Architecture. 

Randall’s Collection of Architectural Designs. 

Malton’s Cottage Architecture (2 edd.) 


To these we may add Atkinson’s Views of 
Picturesque Cuttag s, from which Morland-like 
little book fig. 7 is taken. 

It is no new remark that one of the distin- 
guishing features of the eighteenth century is 
its dom«sticity. But to what degree that ideal 
had ben attained in architecture by the end of the 
century only a study of the books themselves, 
with their sense of style on a small scale, their 
humanity in the provision of good offices and 
servants’ bedrooms, their ideal of good labourers’ 
cottages, can bring home to the reader. Whether 
at the end of such a study he will be as com- 
placent about the modern advance in housing 
in theory and practice is questionable; one 
thing, however, he will feel—that the ideals of 
Richardson and Malton are those of Norman 
Shaw and his successors, not of the imitators of 
Wyatt and Nash; the difference between them 
is that between the work of Sheraton ana 
the furniture exhibited at the Exhibition of 
1851; this has nothing in common with our 
tastes to-day, that has everything. ‘‘ We are 
worse than our fathers,” said Horace; ‘* We are 
better than our grandfathers,” says the architect. 
But are we bitter than their grandfathers? 
These books may make us hesitate to answer 
that we are. 

The illustrations to this article are repro- 
duced, by kind permission of Mr. Batsford, 
from books in his collection. 
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A GOVERNMENT HOUSING 
SCHEME. 


ROE GREEN VILLAGE SCHEME, 
KINGSBURY, 


WE have obtained the permission of the 
controlled firm for whom the Office of Works 
are now carrying out a housing scheme at 
Hendon, to place before our readers plans and 
details showing what is projvcted. The general 
lay-out and detailed planning are admirable, 
and may be specially useful at this juncture in 
setting a standard which is good without being 
extravagant, and is free from any superfluitics 
which are not required, and which too often 
characterise the work of those inexperienced in 
practical problems of design. We have no 
sympathy with those who consider that housing 
is so urgent that it should be pressed on without 
due and full censideration, or with those 
who seem to assume that economy of 
first cost should be sought at the price of 
future expense in upkeep, or, onthe other hand, 
with those who, believing the millennium at 
hand, would advocate the carrying out of 
extravagant proposals at the cost of the unfor- 
tunate taxpayer. In other words, we believe 
in sanity in housing and the adoption of a 
standard which we can reasonably expect can 
be attained and paid for out of economic 
rents, without hurden to the community. 
Naturally, this is an instance of work arising 
out of the prosecution of the war and required 
for an emergency, and for that reason is a ecstly 
scheme, but the work which we illustrate would 
not in ordinary times be either costly or extrava- 
gant ; it only reaches a standard which we hope 
will be generally adopted after the war. 
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The site is some 600 yards west of Edgware- 
road, bounded by Stag- and Bacon-lancs, the 
former of which may ultimately become the 
main road and provisicn for its future wid ning 
has therefore been arranged. The site is almost 
level, its chief natural fcaturcs being sume fine 
trees in the two main hedges, which run parallel 
to the sid: 8 6f the site. Those have determined 
the main line of the roads whieh follow the hedges, 
and it has been found possible to preserve every 
tree with one exception, and that one which 
could only have listed for a time. A clump 
of trees with hedg:s cutting it at right angh s has 
been made the nucleus of the village green, 
where the inn will be built. With the exception 
of this inn and six shops placed in Stag-lans and a 
doctor’s house, the whole of the accommodation 
provided is residential, consisting of 250 houses 
and tenem: nts, divided into different classes 
accommodatipn. 

Roadmaking has been reduced, as will bo 
seen from the site plan, to a minimum, largely 
by the ingenious use of the garden plots of 
flatted hous.s—a type of accommodation which 
has been found very popular in the Woolwich 


Garden Suburb, carried out under the direction 


of H.M. Office of Works, of which this scheme is 
a developed and improved variant. The costly 
and unnecessary item of kerbing has been 
omitted, the roads being kept as narrow as 
possible, and the footpaths edged with grass 
borders. Future widening, if ever noccssary, 
has been provided for by keeping the houses 
back from the edges of the site, and fc neces have 
also been omitted, both to save expense and the 
unsightlin.ss of a number of small enclosures, 
and in place of them quick-growing hedg:s will 
be provided for the back garduns, those in front 
being open to the road. 

The site has an acreage of 23 acres, 2 roods, 
and 35 poles, and after deducting roads and 
open spaces, a net area of 20 acres, 2 roods, and 
35 poles remains for houses and gardens, the 
number of houses to the acre averaging 12}. 
Houses are generally arranged in groups of 
four, an economical division enabling access 
to the back gardens to be obtained with a 
minimum amount of inconvenience. To obtain 
direct access to all gardens it would have been 
neccssary to provide a passage in the centre of 
each block, or a system of pathways between 
the ends of the gardens. In the first case, land 
and also walling would he wasted ; in the second, 
land and fencing ; and in this and other points 
of this careful and wisely considered schem? a 
reasonabls mean has been attained. Vistas 
have been cer>fully considered, and small 
practical points, such as the arrangement of 
dustbins for convenient collection, have been 
attended to. 

Standardisation, as acvocated by many 
enthusiasts, is likely to become an unmeaning 
and depressing fetish. The economy to be 
attained by repetition in building is limited, and 
cannot be compared to that which can be effec- 
ted in turning out machines or domestic imple- 
ments. It is as easy and cheap to make three 
or fcur types of doors or windows in a large 
scheme as one, as easy and as cheap to build 
a dozen types of houses a8 one, and in this 
scheme no practical economy has been lost by 
the adoption of a design marked by a careful 
and well-considered varicty of type. Generally 
speaking, the accommodation has been divide d 
as follows :— 

Type A. 

57 houses, with living room, parlour and 
scullery on ground flocr, 3 bedrooms, bath room 
and w.c. on first floor. 

Tyre B. 

53 houses, with living room, bedroom or 
parlour and scullery on ground floor, 2 bedrooms, 
bathroom and w.c. on first floor. 

Tyre C. 

40 houscs with living room, scullery and w.c. 

on ground floor, and 3 bedrooms on first floor. 


TyPEs D anv E. 
100 tenements, with living room, scullery, 
w.c. and 2 bedrooms on ground or first floor. 
Where no w.c. is placed on the first floor, the 
bath is placed in the scullery. 
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Roe Green Village Scheme : 


The areas of the houses and rooms of each type are shown in the following schedule :— 
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Block Plan. 
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Wherever possible the living rooms are cross- 
ventilated, and practically nc rooms face north ; 
but in a few cass, where this aspect has been 
unavoidable, oriel windows have becn intro- 
duced. The two typ:s D and E differ chicfly in 
réspect to aspect, the former b: ing adopt d 
where the blocks face north. All hous:s and 
tien ments are provided with a gas cooker in the 
scullery, as experience provis that tenants oft«n 
prefer to cook meals there to obviate the 
nuisance caused by ccoking in a living room. 
In one-half of the houses of types A and B a 
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kitchener is installed in the living room so as to 
mect individual requirements, the remainder 
will be fitted with ordinary grates. Dressers 
are placed in the living rooms, the upper part 
being provided with glazed aoors; and a good- 
siz d tood cupboard, ventilated by gratings, is 
living room or 
Coal cupboards, holding one ton, 
are placed next the scullery. Wherever possible 
cupboard space is provided, but in every case 
‘ood-sized cupboard is found off the best 
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a 
bec recom. 
“he tenements‘are ‘among the most intere sting 
lans, and we can well unde ‘rstand the popularity 
of the type. An improvement on the ordinary 


pla. is effected by the fact that the ground floor 
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tenements are not entered off the common 
staircas2. 

The externa] design is pleasing and forms a 
modification of the usual cottage type, with 
occasional gable ends and mullioned windows. 
Of their type these buildings are well and pleas- 
ingly designed, gables only occurring where they 
are needed to provide space and increased height 
for window space. There will always be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to wh ther this type oF one 
based On Georgian traditions, in which the roofs 
are uniformly ‘of low pitch and the upper rooms 
entirely square, and in which sash windows are 
employed, is the preferable type to adopt; but 
as far as we can Judge, the advocates of what 
we,may term the picturesque traditional type 


7 


are at present in the ascendant, and of that 
type the scheme is an excellunt example. 

The external walls are Qin. brick whore 
plastered or slated, and elsewhere cavity walls, 
partitions formed of coke breeze slabs. The 
greund floors will be of cement concrete 4 in, 


thick on hardcore finished with cement 
rendering ; and the living rooms will be 


covered with linoltum, obviating the cost of 
sleeper walls and timber in the ground floor. 
The upper floors are constructed of patent 
hollow blocks finished with cement and lincleum. 
By this system of construction a large economy 
of timber and of cost has been effected and the 
buildings rendered fireproof. Flat rvo.s are 
covered with asphalt. The standardisation of 
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Roe Green Village Scheme: Half-inch Details. 


all joinery has been carried out sufficiently to 
ensure economy without necessitating a weari- 
some monutony, which is not necessary even 
in these days of machine joinery. The walls 
generally will be distempered and the joinery 
treated with solignum. ‘The roofs will in the 
majority of cases be slated with Dclabole 
slating, Wilk sden paper being used in licu of 
roof buarding ‘wh re the roofs form ceilings. 
Now that building is from two to two and 
a-half times its normal pre-war cost, all buildings 
are “xpensive, but reduced to ordinary standards 
the scheme under review is economical and 
reasonable. It would, in our opinion, be bad 
economy to put up anything Icss substantial even 
at the present time, and it is wise to consider 
buildings erectea for immediate purposes of war 
as a contribution to future housing requirements. 
True economy consists in doing what is necessary 
well and in avoiding what is superfluous or ill- 
judged, and the Office of Works can be congratu- 
lat.d on having done that in this case. The 
economy of the future is to be effected by 
relieving building from its present unfair 
burden in the matter of rates and by the avoid- 
ance of hasty and ill-judged schem: s embarked 
on by those having insufficient knowhdge of 
facts and experience. 
—<——____ 


The Lordon Master Builders’ and Aircraft 
Industr.es’ Association. 

The Londen Master Builders’ and Aircraft 
industries’ Association has made a_ strong 
protest tc the Ministry of Munitions against the 
prolonged delay in the issue of the Order relative 
to the Aircraft Agreement of November Ist, 1917. 



























NEW YEAR’S HONOURS. 


The following new Knighthoods are included. 
in the list of New Year's Honours :— 

Jokn Lavery, A.R.A.—Member of the Royal 
Secttish. Academy; the Royal Hibernian 
Acad«my; the Société National. des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris; and the Sécessions of Berlin, 
Munich and Vienna. Chevalier of the Crown 
Italy and of Leopold of Belgium. 

Edwin L. Lutyens, A.R.A.—Member of com- 
mittee appointed to advise the Government 
of India on the site of Delhi in 1912. 

A. C. Morton, M.P.—Architect and surveyor ; 
educated in Canada; M.P. for Sutherlandshire 
since 1906. Has been a member of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London since 1882. 

David Murray-—President of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours. Elected 
R.A. in 1905. 

Philip Edward Pilditch—Head of the firm of 
Pilditch, Chadwick & Co., architects. Member 
of the L.C.C. (East Islington and Strand) since 
1907; and vice-chairman, 1913-14. Chairman 
of the Parliamentary and Local Government 
Committees. 

Leslie Ward.—Was “Spy” of Vanity Fair 
from 1873-1909. A member of the Royal 
Socicty of Portrait Painters; exhibited in 
sculpture room of R.A. while at school; has 
been repr:sented in the Academy by archi- 
tectural drawings as well as oil and water-colour 
portraits. Published, in 1915, “ Forty Years 
of ‘ Spy.’” 

Arttur Fell.—M.P. 





for Great Yarmouth. 


Author of pamphlets on fiscal question. Chair- 
man of House of Commons Channel Tunnel 
Committee. 
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PROVINCIAL ARCHITECTUR 


ARCHITECTS whose practices lie in the 
vincial centres freyuently envy the opportunig 
which fall to their brethren in London beca 
money is more froely spent in building here. 
this be admitted, it is doubtless an advan 
from the architect’s standpoint, but it is by 
means clear that expensive and elaborate deg) 
is better than that which has to confq 
to mcre economical stanoards. We have 4 
quently wondered whether London would 
have lIcst rather than gained had Wren } 
command of more mony. If he hac } 
enabled to enlarge some of his churches, we sho 
have probably gained; but if the extra fy 
had been spent in more claborat> treatnient 
is doubtful whether future g nerations wo 
have been gainers. And similarly we feel th 
our archit. cts, provided they have ampi» sif 
ana a sufficiency of moncy to build soun¢ 
freyuently do their best work when they haye 
omit what the designer always feels inclined 
put into his work if ne has means at his dispog 
Thus, while the genvral average cf provin 
buildings is barer than the corresponding w 
cf London architects, the work of the best 
has a refinement and reticence which is of 
missing here. 

The four buildings we illustrate are mark 
by this quality of reticence. Sir ob 
Lorim>r’s work is familiar to our readers, 
most of them remember that masterpice 
modern Gothic design, the Chap] of the T hist] 
and the work at Lympne Castle, carried 9 
under his design, is also widely known to , 
readers. The designer scems equally at ho 
when dealing with Scottish subjects and in bui 
ing in more southern districts. His work, tho 
always scholarly, is never cold and lifeless, ¢ 
in Lympne Castle his skill is seen at-its best. 

Mr. E. M. Gibbs’ work at the Mappin | 
Gallery is an admirable example of quict, refig 
design ina Greek manner. M-ssrs. Flockton 
Gibbs ara among a smal) number of archite 
who were never b guild by the charms of “ f 
Classic,” and th: ir work has always been mark 
by a sobricty and dignity which is both pleasi 
and refreshing. 

The two examples of the work of Mr. Pe 
Scott Worthington which we giv>, show 
mastery of tbe spirit of Gothic design. a1 
simple as they are, are d lightful in their p 
portion and massing, and are typical of 
best of our modern provincial architecture. 

We sometimes think that an architect gal 
by having experience in building in distri 
where economy is very necessary. The qual 
of restraint of which we speak is nearly alwd 
marked in Messrs. Marshall Mackenzie’s wo 
Ina recent visit paid to Australia House, we w 
struck, not by what the architects had int 
duced into thcir design, but by the fact that 
was throughout of a simpler character thant 
which would have satisficd many of our { 
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Roe Green Village Scheme: Detail Plan, Type C. 
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one : a 
Hulme Halli: The Hall of Residence of the Manchester University. 
Mr. Percy Scorr Worruineton, M,A. (Oxon.), F.R.LB.A. Architect. 


signers, and yet nothing is omitted which we 
regret. We are more and more tired of the 
fault cf the times, the tendency to “ overdress” 
buildings. We do not want choice marbles or 
laborate carving in business premises, and an 
elaborate bronze grille or gate suitable for a 
palace may well seem a vulgarity when the 
purpose of the building does not suggest the 


Lympne Castle : Additions. 


necessity for it. In this context it is frequently 
instructive to compare scale drawings of cld 
with those of modern work, and in doing so we 

early always note how simple the character of 
most of our elder work was. 

It would be a loss if the war had for a result a 
stoppage of great building schemes; it will be 
by no means an unmixed evil if it prevents the 
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expenditure of more than is necessary to carry 
out work soundly and well, for we can well afford. 
to drop the unmeaning cstentation which has 
marked many of our public buildings and a great 
many banks, insurance offices and other business 
premises for at least five decades of years till we 
have almost ]-arnt to turn to survey many of the 
buildings of the period of 1860 w ith a sense of relief 





(Photo. Bedford Lemere.) 


Sm Rosert Loruer, A.R.S.A., Architect. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Art Treasures of Venice. 


It is stated that the bronze horses adorning 
the Piazza San Marco at Venice have arrived 
in Rome, tog: ther with numerous works of art 
frcm Venice and other citics in the threat: ned 
zone. Shey have been temporarily placed in 
th2 Palazzo Venezia. 


National Society of Art Masters. 

The annual meeting of the National Society 
of Art Masters will be held at the Manchester 
School of Art on January 3 and 4. The Lord 
Mayor of Manchester will open the proceedings, 
and in the evening will hold a reception at the 
Citv Art Gallery. On Saturday, January 5, 
visits will be made to the School of Technology 
and other places of inter ’st. 

Australia at War. 

The first official Exhibition of Australian 
War Pictures will be held early in January at 
the Leicester Gallerics, Leiccster-square. ~ Mr. 
Will Dyson, the cartoonist, has been for many 
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months in France with the Australian Imperial 
Forces, and has returned with a collection of 
drawings made in the firing-line, showing the 
Australian soldier in every phase of his life at 
the Front. 


Professor Edward Lanteri. 


In cons>quence of a cold caught at the Rodin 
Memorial Service at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Profcssor Lantéri died on Tuesday last week, in 
his sixty-ninth year. He was one cf three 
eminent teachers of art (the two others were 
Alphonse Legrosand Jules Dalou) who came to 
this country front France. Less well-known to 
th> general public than were his two fellow- 
countrymen, yet Professor Lantéri’s name and 
work, both as teacher and sculptor, were held 
in high regard by the stucents of the modelling 
classes at the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington. He was born in Auxerre on 
November 1, 1848. 


Bu Iding and Housing, Sheffield. 
Building activity in Sheffield, it is stated, is 
practically limitea to works extensicns, some of 
which are employing a large number of men, a 
proportion of whom have been brought int« the 
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Str Rospert Lorimer, A.R.S.A., Architect. 
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city from more or less distant places. Scarcely 
anything is being done in the way of house 
building, the exceptions being a few artisans’ 
dwellings. Unfortunately, the- many enlarge. 
ments of works and the erection of new works 
have involved a certain reduction in the number 
of dweiling-houses available, although some of 
those which have had to be demolished from the 
above cause were of the poorcst type, and must 
soon have been condemned had they remained. 


Rebuildirg Halifax. 

The Times Toronto correspendent communi- 
cates th: following te that journal :— Colonel 
Ballantyne, Minister of Marine, states that the 
action taken will make a repctition of the 
disaster impossible. Dry dock facilities are to 
be extended, and a steel shipbuilding plant 
established. General Mewburn, Minister of 
Militia, announces that Wellington Barracks 
will be enlarged, and new military buildings 
erected with accommodation tor 14,000 men. 
Half of Halifax will be retained as a port of 
examination for ships to or from neutral 
countrivs. The Naval College, which has been 
removed to Kingston, will return to Halifax as 
soon as suitable builaings are erected. 


Aberdeen Granite Trace in 1917. 


The granite trade has been hit, it is statea, 
more hardly during the past year than any other 
industry in the North of Scotland. It has not 
been so much through lack of orders.as the 
shortage of material, combined with the scarcity 
of labour and the restricted transport facilities. 
Prior to the war the monumental trado in par- 
ticular depended largely upon Scandinavia for 
supplies, which, of course, are now entirely cut 
off, while the supplies from the home quarries 
have been very much restricted owing to the 
depletion of man power. It is also estimated 
that the majority of the granite works in 
Aberdeen are left with only 20 per cent. of their 
pre-war staffs, while several are in a worse 
position than that. 


Control over Building after the Wer. 


Mr. Mark H. Judge, A.R.1.B.A., has given 
notice that he will move, at th. me ting of the 
R.LB.A. on January 7, the following amend- 
ment to Mr. Will's moticn :—‘“ That in the 
opinion of the Institute great changes are 
necessary in the by-laws and other regulations in 
cennection with bui.ding construction, and that 
they should be so amended as to give the 
greatest liberty of action where building con- 
struction is carried out under qualified di: ecticn, 
under the supervieion of the municipal authority. 
Further, that the Council] be reqrested to con- 
vene a conference of corporate bodies repre- 
senting erchitects, surveyors and builders, and 
the associations representing urban and rural 
municipal authorities, to consider, and, if 
approved, present a memorial to the Government 
on the matter.” 

Future of Education. 

The annual general meeting of the Incorpor- 
ated Association of Headmasters opened at 
the Guildhall, London, on Tuesday. In the 
course of the procecdings, the Rev. C. J. Smith, 
of Hammersmith, moved a resolution expressing 
regret at the withdrawal of the Educaticn Bill, 
and urging the Government to secure the passage 
at the earliest possible date of the Bill now 
promised in substitution for that measure. 
Sir J. D. McClure (Mill Hill), who seconaed the 
resolution, said that in the revised Education 
Bill the objections taken to the old measure would 
for the most part be mct. We were faced in 
these days with a terrible nightmare—the 
training of people simply to make them good 
workmen and to secure an increased output 
fer the country. We were tola that in future 
there would be competition unlimited, ruthless, 
inexorable, and that our country must take 
the foremost place. in the great game of grab 
for the good things of the world. “ Against 
that foul conspiracy,” he added, ‘‘against the 
peace of the world and the w ‘lfare of mankind, 
it is our duty to protest.” The resolution was 
adopted. 
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Mr. Percy S. Wortntneton, M.A. (Oxon.) F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 




























A Private Chapel, Cheadfe: Entrance Perch from Grounds. 


(See p. 12). 
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Points of Law for Business Men. Edited by 
J. E. Sears, J.P., and W. Ersxrne Rerp, 
Barrister-at-Law. The Compendium Pub- 
lishing Co. 

This is a uscful little volume containing the 
decisions of the Courts for the yeers_ 1916-17 
arranged in sections, such as agents, alicn 
enemics, appeal tribunal, assessments, bank- 
ruptcy, banks, the carriage cf goods, companies, 
contracts, excess profits, highways, landlord 
and tenant, marine insurance, mortgages, 
shipping, valuations, wills, and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and having a full index. 
With each case is given a note of the source of 
the authority quoted, and although no man is 
well aavised in acting as bis own lawyer, it is 
well that all of us should have some acquaintance 
with th> bearing of contemporary decisions in 
the Courts, since such knowledge enabl.s us to 
judge when we are on dangerous or debatable 
ground, and many ordinary “ rights of way” 
are for the time being obstructed by emergency 
k gislation. 





The Ancient Earthworks of the New Forest. 
By Hrywoop Sumner, F.S.A. (London: 
The Chiswick Press. 20s. net.) 

In this interesting and attractive book, 
the author points out that the carthworks of 
the New Forest, although less eff-ctive than 
those found on open downs, are distinguished by 
great vari-ty and extend through a period of 
about 3,800° y-ars—from the barrows of the 
Bronze Age to the disused salt-works on the 
coast, which were worked until early in the 
nin-teenth century. 

Many of the earthworks are much wasted by 
weathering, owing to the nature of the soil; 
and some are overgrown with veg>tation, which 
has increased the difficulties of research ; 
but the success with which these difficulties 
have becn overcome is shown in the very 
detailed descriptions of the remains, cach one 
accompani-d by carefully measured plans, 
sections and, in some cases, by sketches of 
the. surroundings. 

The author has classified the earthworks 
according to their probable uses—which, he 
points out, were, contrary to the popular 
imprcssion, peaccful quite as often as war- 
like. There are chapters on D -fensive Camps, 
Enclosurc:s for Pastoral Use, Dykes, Barrows, 
Potters. Medieval Parks, &c., which contain 
illuminating references to the life of past 
ag-s, and show that the distribution of the 
various classes of earthwork was influenced 
to a great extent by the topography of the 
country and the nature of the soil. For this 
reason, a ski tch map cf the surface g ology 
(in addition to the physical map founded on 
the 4-inch to a mile Ovdnance Survey, which 
accompa nivs the volume) would have been 
helpful in following the author's reasoning. 

The book contains very carcful drawings and 
sections of the Roman pottery which has been 
found in the district, and a valuable appendix 
giving the origin of place names. 

Apart from th» strictly antiquarian informa- 
tion that it contains, this book should prove of 
ercat interest and -value to those who wish to 
study the New Forest, from cither a g-ographical 
or historical point of view; as well as to many 
who know and love the scenery and who will 
appreciate the beautifully executed illustrations. 


— 
i ed 








Holman Hunt’s Picture of Jerusalem. 
The recent cvents in Pal.stine lend interest to 
the announcement that the painting by W. 
Holman Hunt, O.M., of ‘* The Miracle of the 
Holy Fire in the Courch cf the Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem” is now on exhivitiuon at the 
Leicester Gallerics, Leicester-square. Mr. 
Holman Hunt lived in Jcrusalem for many 
years and painted the picture in 1893. Tae 
canvas depicts a vast concourse of pilgrims from 
Russia, Greece, Armenia, Albania, kgypt, and 
Abyssinia gathered together in the church 
which contains the traditional tomb of Christ. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UR illustrations include several show- 
O ing the Roc Green Housing Scheme 
which will be carri'd out under the 
dir: ction of the Oftice of Works, and wich is de- 
scribed in an article cn page 5. a reproduction cf 
a drawing by H. W. Brewer showing a view of 
the river front of Antwerp in the sixteenth 
ecntury, with which isinclud: d a cal, ndar for the 
New Year; ana also an illustraticn of modern 
Lendon, which shows St. Cl ment Dans and 
the Law Courts secn in conjunction with the 
side of Australia House. 





Special Gallery for the Mappin Collection. 


In preparing the dcsign for the building, 
the chicf considtration has naturally been 
the best arrangem nt for the display of 
the Mappin Colkction of Pictures, as mgards 
both the lighting and the g.n:ral dispusal of 
them ; and it has been considi rea that, as the 
numbir and rcspective sizes of the pictures are 
fixed, these could be provided for in the mcst 
satisfactory mann:t by a departure from the 
ordinary provision of four bare walls on which to 
hang them, with a common ccntral light, and 
adopting instcad a scri's of bays or reecss.s, 
each with its s-parate c: iling light, and cach con- 
taining a & lection from the colluction, arranged 
on buth sidcs of a ccntral hall. 

The advantagcs of this arrangement are as 
follows :— 


Each bay having its own cciling light and its 
own blind, a uniturmly good light can be given 
to all picturcs, and can also be controlled in any 
bay indi p ndcntly of the rest; whereas, under 
the usual arrang. mnt, the sun cannot be kept 
off one porticn without dark: ning the whole. 

The picturcs are somewhat s-parated, and so 
the distraction caus: d by a view of so many side 
by side on th: fuur walls of an ordinary gall_ry 
isavvuided, and opportunity giv n for qui: t study 
and cnjoyment of them, the latter b: ing tacili- 
tat'd by the fact that the hall along which 
visitors will pass is bc hind the s.atid spectator, 
and there will cons quently be no such flow of 
people betwecn him and what he is looking at 
as is such a frcqucnt annoyance in an ordinary 
gallury. 

The pictures can be arranged in groups formed 
either according to authorship or subject, 
harmony or contrast, as may be dcsired. 

The sidis cf the bays can be made of different 

dimcnsicns to suit those of the special pictures 
they are to reecive. 
_ The arrangemcnt for an advantageous close 
inspection ot the pictures does not interfere with 
@ more distant view, as any of them may be well 
seen so far as 30 ft. away ; nor docs it prevent 
@ gineral view of the collection, as is shown in 
the internal perspective view; while oppor- 
tunity is afford d for a much mcre effective and 
intrcsting int ricr than would Le cbtained by 
the adoption of the ordinary square or oblong 
gallery. 
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But the greatest advantage is the provision 
which the arrangement renders practicable for 
throwing light on the pictures in the best possibl> 
manner, viz., from a source over the head and 
out of sight of the spectator, so that it falls full 
on_ the picture while he is in the shade, and 
strikes the picture at such an angle as to avoid 
glitter or reflection from the sky, the result 
being that the best possible effect-is obta ined. 
This is what bas always been aimed at in the 
exhibition in the Cutl.rs’ Hall and elsewhcre, of 
such paintings as “ The Shadow of the Cross,” 
“ Thy Will b2 Done,” “ Lux in Tenebris,” &c., 
and also of pictures in the Doré Gallery, and of 
some of Alma Tadema’s paintings in London, 
but of course without any attempt at combining 
architectural effect with it. 

Our design provides this mode of lighting to 
every bay, carried out so.as to form a permanent 
aichitectural featur>, Great care bas been 
taken in determining the exact yuantity and 
direction of the light to be thrown on the 
pictures. The whol of the public picture gal- 
lerics in London and Liverpool have been per- 
sonally visited, information as to their efficiency 
er otherwise obtained, and exact dimensions 
taken and drawings made, showing their 
sections and angl-s of light in each case. 

The sucecssful lighting cf a picture depends 
almost equally upon the quantity of light thrown 
upen it, and the angle which that light strikes. 

The quantity variis in the London Gall-rics 
from 29 to 15 degs., but the average of the best 
is 20 begs. The latter is almost exactly the 
quantity in the Galkri:s at Scuth Kensingten, 
now used as the Indian Mus: um, which were 
built for the Exhibition of 1870, and are con- 
sidered by all authoriti's in London to be the 
best for their purpose in existence, and their 
scction has been adopted not only at the Gros- 
venor Gallery and the New Gall-ry of the Royal 
Institute of Water Colours, but also at several 
new Gallries on the Continent. 

This yuantity of light, or a little less or more, 
is what has becn provided for all the pictures 
and wall spaces in cur d: sign. 

Th? angl- at which the light strikes the picture 
should be high, so as to avoid as far as possible 
reflection of the sky, and cons: quent glitter on 
the picture; but not so nearly perpendicular 
ahove the picture as te show, by little shadows, 
the roughn-'ss and inequalitics of the thickness 
of an vil painting. 

The happ) medium, in this respect, is again 
to be found in th? Indian Museum, where the 
lew: st ray of light falls at an angle of 50 digs. 
with the horizon, and consequcntly, there being 
20 digs. of light, the high st falls at an angle of 
20 deys. from the perp: noicular. 

Thise angl: s, with slight mcdificaticns which 
we consid:t improvements, have been adepted 
in cur d sign. 

The amount of glitter to which a picture is 
liable is capable of exact measurement, as was 
demonstrated by the late Captain Fowk-, R.E., 
and is shown on our various 8--ctions. 

Supposing the top of a picture to be 11 ft. 
above the floor in the Inaian Mus-um, and the 
spectater 5 ft. 6in. high, then no glitter would 
be secn until th> spectator approached within 
6 ft. 4in. of the picture, and as he approached 
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nearer, the glitter would appear more and more 
on the upper part of the picture. 

In the special gallery in our design, a spectator 
of the same height would have to approach 
within 5 ft. of the picture before h2 saw any | 
glitter. 

The interior perspective view shows that the 
light is threwn fully on the pictures, and yet no 
window or skylight is visible, and the } scale 
cross section of the special gallery shows exactly 
how this is accomplished. 

GiBBS, FLoCKION anD TEATHER. 





Chapel, Cheadle Royal, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

This chapel at thee Cheadle Royal Hospital—a 
private asylum in connection with the Manches- 
ter Royal Infirmary—was built to hold about 
200 people. It has an entrance porch, with 
an ante-chapel, divided from the chap«l by an 
oak screen, with organ loft above. Inside and 
out it is of 24 red brick with stone dressings and 
window traces. The roofs are covered with 
small stone slates. The reredos was carved | 
on the spot, the stone of which forms part of | 
the wall. 

Thc builders were Messrs. L. Brown & Sons, of 
Wilmslow, Cheshire, and the carving was don> 
by Mr. Miller, of Messrs East, Holts and Miller. 
Mr. Perey Scott Worthington was the architect 





Hulme Hall. 

Hulme Hall is a hall of residence for the 
University of Manchester, and has room for 
sixty students. Each student has a bed-sitting- 
room, and there are dining hall, common room, 
chapel and library, for the common use. 

The original scheme was for a completed 
quadrangle with the wardcn’s house forming a 
ecnsiderable part of the road frontage, with a 
gatchouse and chapel adjoining it; but owing 
to lack of funds a house already existing on the 
site was rctaincd and adapt d fcr a ward:n’s 
house, and th2 whole lay-out had to b> altered 
in cons quence. 

It is built of 2} common local bricks, with a 
restricted use of Alderl-y stone, and the roofs 
are covered with small stone slates. 

P. S. WorTHINGTON. 


ee a ed 
MEETINGS. 


Monpbay, January 7. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.— Con- 

trol of Building After the War.” 3.30 p.m. 
Tuespay, January 8. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Ordinary 
meeting. 5.30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, January 9. 

Royal Institute of British Architects —Mr. H. 
V. Lanechster, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘* Co-operation 
Amongst Architects, and Specialisaticn.”’ 3 p.m. 

TnvrsDay, January 10. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (at Institution 
of Civil Engineers, Great George-street, S.W.)— 
Ordinary meeting. 6 p.m. 
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Mr. Percy Scorr Worruineton, MA. (Oxon.) F.R.I-B.A., Architect (see also p. 8). 
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THE HALL OF RESIDENCE OF THE MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 


HULME HALL 


Mr. Percy SCOTT WORTHINGTON, M.A. (OXON.), F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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A PRIVATE CHAPEL, CHEADLE, CHESHIRE.—MR. Percy SCOTT WORTHINGTON. M.A. (OXON.), F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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LYMPNE CASTLE: SHEWING 


ADDITIONS.—SIR ROBERT LORIMER, A.R.S.A., ARCHITECT. 





PHOTO: BEDFORD LEMERE & CO 
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CASTLE: SHEWING ADDITIONS.—SiR ROBERT LORIMER, A.R.S.A., ARCHITECT. PHOTO: BEDFORD LEMERE &@ Co. 
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LYMPNE CASTLE: SHEWING ADDITIONS.—SIR ROBERT LORIMER, A.R.S.A., ARCHITECT. PHOTO: BEDFORD LEMERE @ CO. 
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DESIGN FOR THE MAPPIN ART GALLERY, 


FROM A WATER COLOR BY MR. E. M. GiBBs. 
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THE LATIN GENIUS IN 
DALMATIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


By SEetwyn Brinton, M.A. 


HE line of coast which extends from above 

Zara to bclow Ragusa is one which has 

always been of capital importance in 

the world’s history. It was so in old Roman 

days and all through the long period of more 

than six hundred y-ars which witnessed the 

growth and culmination of Vcn-tian empire ; 

and it is not kss so in this present critical 

moment. The reason is not far to seck; and 
a glance at the map may here be of service. 

We shall see there a long stretch of coast, 
comparatively narrow across, backed by the 
Dinaric Alps and to the north by the spurs of 
the Vell-ubich Gebirge, behind which are Bosnia, 
Croatia, Sclavonia—pcopls forign to Latin 
civilization and with Sclavonic national aspira- 
tions. But in front of Dalmatia lis the sea, 
the Adriatic washing the s-aboard of Italy from 
Venice to Ancona; and this Dalmatian coast 
its If, brokin by numerous bays and islands, 
is the naturel home of a seafaring rac>. 

Pirat s by profcssion, without doubt, to begin 
with. In carlicr Roman days the Liburnian 
galleys were famous ; and under the Ca-sars the 
ijlyrian prevince was.always regarded as a sort 
{ outwork of Italy. The Dalmatian | gions 
had her safety in their keeping, and it was 
over th? Italian Alps that the deluge of invasion, 
from the Goths to the Huns, poured into Italy. 

Even then the mingling of races, the_Latin 


By permission of Messrs. Alfieri & Lacroiz, Milan.) 
Arbe—Romanesque Campanile of the 
Cathedral, 


_ Italian culture and Italian art. 
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(By permission of Messrs. Alfieri d& Lacroiz, Mian.) 
Zara—The Interior of San Donato. 


with the barbarian, which has always existed 
here, must have becn prs-nt; but the citics 
were undoubtedly Latin in thir culture, and 
this tradition—which is witn ss. d to by the 
great remains ot Dioch tian’s palace at Spalato, 
by the arch of Pola and othur Roman works— 
has always survived. In the dark eg's this 
coast had rclaps:d into its primitive busin: ss of 
piracy, but as the power of Venice rose in tho 
Adriatic she found this thorn in her side too 
near her to be tolrated. She had a hard 
struggle in those early days of her sea pow>r, yet 
she came through victorious; and the famous 
** Betrothal of Vcnice to the Sea ” (sposulezio del 
mare) commemorated the day of the Ascension, 
A.D. 1000, when her great Doge Otsvolo, Duke 
of Dalmatia, kd the Venctian fleet to victory 
in the Adriatic. 

From this time forward, in spite of sct-backs 
and counter-strok.s—such as the sige of 
reb: llious Zara, captured and punished with the 
aid of the Crusad: rs—Vcnice bucam: gradually 
predominant in Dalmatia; and, with Vinice, 
It is really the 
conyucst of a higher civilization, which the 
freyu.nt irrupticns of Croat, Magyar or Slav 
were unable to subdue; and th: magnificent 
seriis of archit-ctural monuments which I 
illustrate here, and am about to dcscribe, are 
Italian in their inspiration and a very inter: sting 
offshoot of the national g-nius. The sulidarity 
of Dalmatia with Venice in this long period 
from the thirteenth to the clos? of the cighteenth 
century became more and more compkte. In 
that long ducl of the Most Seren? Republic with 
the Turk her Dalmatian subjects never faltered, 
and were among the bravcst sailors of her flects ; 
and when at the treaty of Campoformio, the 
Dalmatian citis were torn from Venice by 
Napvleon and given to Austria, the citizens of 
Perasto gav2 the flag of S. Mark honourable 
burial beneath the high altar of their churck, 
with words of noble dignity and sorrow. ‘‘ For 
377 years our faith, our valour, have always 
guarded the standard of Venice by s2a and land, 
wherever its enemi s have call.d us, who are 
also those of our religion. For 377 years our 
substancs, our blood, our very lives have always 
been for thee, O 8. Marvo, and most happy we 
have been to follow thee always, thou for us 
we for thee (ti con nu, nu con ti); ond always 


with thee by sea we have’ been illustrious and of 
good courage. No one has ever sven us desert 
thee, none has sven us conquered or dismay 2d.” 

The same language, the same emvtiun was 
shown at Zara and Ragusa; and an equally 
strung illustration, thougu in an cntircly dinerent 
ficlu, uf toe intuns ly Latin spirit whien survived 
in this outpust of ancicnt Italy is to be found 
in the arcnit.ctural monuments of Dalmatia. 
Here the work* which M:ss:s. Alfiuri & Lacroix 
of Milan have just put bifure the public on 
this subjuct is of the griatst value. * Dalmatia 
Monumcntale ” gives a finv st of one hundred 
illustrations of th se monuments, admirably 
sulted and reproduced, with an illuminating 
text by such w.ll-known writers as Pompeo 
Molmcnti, the grvatst modern authority on 
Venice, Adolio Venturi, who trcats hure more 
specially of the art of Dalmatia, Ltture Pais, 
and ‘Tumaso Sillani, who is responsible for the 
illustrations and the very useful accompanying 
s-rics vi notes. 1 und rstand that an Mnylisa 
edition of this impcrtant work is now in the 
press. 

Commencing with the magnificent Roman- 
esque bell tower (campanile) of the Cathedral 
ot Arbe, which dats trum A.D. 1212, we come 
next to the DuvMo (sve illustratiun) of Zara, 
whuse Basilica vf Santa Anastasia is entircly 
Italian in its inspiration, with a ta,ade which 
may be comparcd with the Tuscan church.s of 
Lucca or the Pisan monuments. The Cathedral 
of Pisa and 8. Martino of Lucca date from 1060 
onwards, the Pisan baptistery and Campanile 
and 8. Michcle at Lucca trom about a ec ntury 
later, and the Duomo of Zara was consecrated 
in 1285; but the fayade of this Duomo, admir- 
able in the proportions of its arcadcd gallcrics, 
enclusing two whvcl windows, seems to derive 
directly irom the Tuscan archit.cture of the two 
centurks preceding, while its three entrance 
doors, with thcir twist'd columns and rich 
decoration, rival the bust work of the kind in 
Italy at that period. 

Tnere are, however, two other churches in 
Zara which are even more intersting in point 
of style and antiquity. The Basilica of 5. 





* Dalmatia Monumentale.”’ Adolfo Venturi, Ettore 
Pais, Pompeo Moimenti. Con 10 tavole fuori testo 
reculte e anuotate da Lomaso sillani, LKditori Alfieri & 
Lacroix, Milano, 1917. 


















Crisogono datcs back as far as 649, but was re- 
built in the ycar 986, and the facade and aps¢s 
compkt:d in 1176; in spite of subs: qu nt 
alt.rations it rcmains an intercsting example 
of Italian Roman sque. 

' - The ecntral building, as distinguished from the 
Basilica, is the archit.ctural type which b: longs 
distinctly to the Eastern halt of the later Roman 
Empire ; the cupola, or roofvd-in round building, 
is here the central point around which the 
structure radiatis. This architectural type, 
which is so will illustrat'd in the Byzantine 
church:s of Raycnna, reappears at Zara in 
S. Donato, which, aftcr many vicissitud:s (it 
was at one time usd as a military storeshousc), 
is now a muscum of Roman antiquiti's found 
in this anci nt city; and my illustration will 
show som: thing of the intcrcsting character of 
this building. 

Further south on this Dalmatian coast we 
come to Scbenico, whose cath dral is a master- 
piece of the great Dalmatian architect and 
sculptor, Giorgio Orsini. This mast r, called 
oft n Giorgio da Si be ni o, had come to Veni c 
wh: n the 1ich Vin tian Gothic was devi loping— 
under such mastcr-architccts as Giovanni and 
Bartolommeo Bon—its wonderful and hybrid 
beauty. He bkrdd this new mcssage in art 
with the older Romansyue forms which 
belong: d to his birthplace of Zara; and carrics 
—as Cay. Venturi rcmarks—into his own 
country and the Marches of Ancona ‘‘a new 
liberty of artistic form, an cnergy ef life which 
mak:s us with him think from time to time of 
the full Cinyuec. nto or of the Bareceo.” 

We irace his vigorous personality in Scbenico 
Duomo—in the noble proportions of the facade. 
the spacious intcriovof the apse (sce illustration) 
where, scrving as a base to the beautiful square- 
cut columns and running around the entire 
space, is a frieze of human heads of extraordinary 
originality and powcr. . “‘ Here the head of an 
old man, bald, severe, cylindrical in form, is 
st immobile in its plac:; there, that of a 
Turk, wrapped in its turban, makcs upon the 
base a broad pedcstal of its beard and drooping 
moustachcs, or disappears into the shaggy 
twistings of the hair as into a framing of wild 
- leaves. Faccs of Tartars, physiognomics of 
Grecks and Turks, of woincn, plump boys, of 
old merchants, piratcs, warriors, come into 
line within the circle of this border which holds 
them imprisoned ; all the multiform stream of 
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Zara—The Fagade of the Cathedral. 
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Sebenicc—The Apse of the Cathedral. 
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humanity which the sculptor saw pass before 
him every day in the strects of Scbenico lives 
here for evcr, fixed within this narrow framing, 
characterized rapidly, with the synthetic spirit 
ot the Italian g-nius.” I give here an illustra- 
tion of the apse its If, with this wonaerful line 
of heads, among which I noted specially that 
of a beardea man with a cloth or turban fastened 
about his head—just the type, as I imagine 
it, of some cld seafarer or even pirate of that 
Dalinatian coast; and, as an interesting anti- 
thesis, the head of a youth or woman, with lips 
parted and upturned glance, almost Greck in 
its beauty and perfection of type. 

Giorgio Orsini had been called to the direction 
of the work in Sebenico Cathedral in 1441; 
in 1443 he had compl ted its cupola, and in 
1448 the nave end arches within. Thi se heads 
around the exterior of the apse would alone 
sL0w him to have been a great sculptor, as well 
as architect ; in this aspect he may be compared 
with his tw> compatriots, the greatcst glory of 
Zara, Luciano and Franccsco Laurana, who 
were working at Urbino in the years in which 
Ma’stro Giorgio was busied at Sebenico and 
Ancona. 

Adolfo Venturi traccs in these two Dalmatian 
sculptors, Francisco Laurana and _ Giorgio 
Orsini, a basal or racial similarity, combined 
with great diversity of tempcram«nt ; the same 
tendency to the cone:-ption of mass, to fuln: ss of 
rolicf, with grcat diversity inthe vision of form, 
“so that Laurana f-cls his art like a Greck, 
Orsini as a Roman.” What, indeed, could be 
mcre opposed, on the surfacs, than the com- 
prissed vigour, the almost brutal foree of 


Ma stro Giorgio in his Flagellaiion of Spalato, 
and the refined ¢l-ganee—carri-d almost to 
exccss—of Francesco Laurana’s busts of noble 
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women, the Leonora of Aragon of the Palermo 
Museum, and the Beatrice of Aragon now in 
Berlin ? 

For any complete study of the greav Dalma- 
tian masters of Italian art’ will, of course, soon 
l-ad us outside their native coast. In architee- 
ture the work of Giorgiv Orsini at Ancona 
(Church cf §S. Augustine), the noble Ducal 
Palace of Urbino from Luciano Laurana’s 
design, and his ‘'riumphal Arch of Alfonso of 
Aragon in the Castel Nuovo at Napl s—sect 
between two mediaeval towers, and sucg sted 
to him perhaps by the Roman arch at Pola— 

ith Francesco Laurana’s fine rcli-f above the 
weh, cannot be overlooked by any student of 
their art. Among thse Dalnatian sculptors, 

ho ‘imbibed from the rich living fountains of 
italian contemporary art, Giovanni di Trat 
laims his place. He had turned to Tuscan art 
for his training and had studied under Mino da 
i sole in Rome; and his lovely figure of a 
ated Hope looking upwards with joined hands 
which formed originally part of the monu- 
ment of Paul IT, and is now in the Grotte 
Vaticane at Rome—has all the characteristics 
f his Tuscan mast-r in the refinement of type 
1d the broken treatment of the drapery. { 

In the Cathedral of Tra‘ or Trajurio, lying 

uth of Sebenico (it will be noted that I am 

king these Dalmatian art citics in succession 

mm north to south), we find a group of artists 
rhose work is of very high quality. What, 
for instance, could be richer or more nobly 
.gined than the great entrance door of this 
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Spalato—Interior of the Imperial Mausoleum transformed into a Christian Church. 
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Ragusa—The Palace of the Rulers. 
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Cathedral by Radovano, bearing the date of 
1240? “It is the manifestation "—writes 
Tomaso Sillani—*‘ of the powerful personality 
of the Dalmatian Latin who carved it, and who, 
perhaps, had his part in the work of the great 
doorway of 8. Marco.” 

Vasari mentions that, traditionally, the 
Venctian Vittoria was working at ‘trait; but 
what is more certain is the share of Andrea 
Al ssi and Nicol) of Florence in the beautiful 
Orsini chap. of her Cathedral, dating from 1468. 
Trau is rich in beautiful mediaeval and Renais- 
sance buildings, Venctian in thir character, 
among which may be noted the (fifteenth 
century) Palazzo Pubblico, with its noble 
internal Court adorned with a stairway and 
windows of Ven-tian Gothic; as well as the 
Palace of the Venetian Admiral Coriolano 
Cippico, and the charact«ristic Loggia, with its 
colonnade, where the winged Lion of S. Mark 
sctS his paw on the Bible, opened at the words 
““Injusts punientur et semen impiorum peribit.” 

Architecturally, however, the Loggia’ of 
Sammich: le at L: sina, in front of which, in the 
old Ven tian days, the great crimson and gold 
standard of the Most S:rene Republic floated, 
and the Cathedral of Curzola are of no 1 ss 
importance ; and th se two large islands lying 
off this portion of the Dalmatian coast merit 
careful study. 

But I preter to devote my remaining available 
space to the mention of two citi.s, which belong 
to the days of Roman world-empire, and still 
contain remains of extraordinary interest. 
Salona gocs back to more than a century before 
Christ. She had Ca sar for her governor, was 
recovered for his empire by Augustus, and 
became the capital of the Lllyrian Province. 
Cherished by the great emperor Marcus 
Aurclius, who embellished her and added to her 
walls, she was chosen by Diocl-tian for the site 
of his great palace, where, in the first years of 
the fourth century he held his splendid court. 

Later came the terrible invasion of the 
barbarian Avari and Croats, and what seems 
to have happened in those old days was that 
the fugitive pepulation of Salona took refuge, 
first, on the neighbouring islands of Solta and 
Ixsina, and later made thems Ives an abiding 
place on the mainland amid the ruins of the 
great palace of Diocletian. Hence came 
Spalato; and hence its name, derived from the 
Latin, “Zz palatio,” or perhaps “ Palatium 
latum.” Within the palace walls houses and 
whole streets became nested, as now in Lucca 
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Cattaro—Romanesque Baldacchino of the Duomo. 


they fill the circuit of the old Roman amphi- 
theatre; and in 652 the mausokum its If of 
Diocl: tian became transformed into a Christian 
cathedral, dedicated to the Asecnding Virgin. 

Around the walls cight magnificent Corinthian 
columns (v. illustraticn) support a rich cornice, 
upon which rise eight smallcr columns in perfect 
correspondence with those bclow; it is upon 
the brackc ts and cornices of this second order 
of columns that the cupola has been raised. 
We find, therefore, here, in this most interc sting 
building—whese bricks oft.n carry the famous 
initials S.P.Q.R.—a beautiful prototype of 
these centred churches of Ravenna and Zara 
which I have already had occasion to mention, 
and of whichthe Pantheon of Rome is an earlier 
example. 

Here, too, at Spalato Giorgio Orsini was at 
work. The noble gateway of a private palace 
with sculptured columns and arch is by his 
hand; but even more important in bis art is 
the coffer (arca) of Santo Anastasio, with 
reliefs among which the scene of the “* Flag: Ila- 
tion” gives us an unique imprssion of his 
temperamental force, his almost savage energy 
of conc: ption. 

Further south Ragusa, with her circle of 
anci nt walls still « xisting, and said to have been 
compl ted by Sigismondo Malat sta, possibly 
with the h«lp of the architects Sammichcle and 
Laurana, is rich in beautiful monumcnts, among 
which (v. illustration) the Palazzo di R: ttori, 
design d by Michclozzo and Giorgio Orsini, is 
a noble Renaissance building, which will com- 
pare with the best Italian work of its period 
(1435-1470). San Biagio, whose figure in the 
act of benediction app. ars over the cntrance of 
the Palazzo di Rittori, is also the patron of 
Ragusa Cathedral; rebuilt in the Baroque style, 
but not without merit, after the carthyuake cf 
1667, fromthe designs of Ardriotti and Ruffalini. 

We have taken in the citics of the Dalmatian 
coast from north to south, commencing with 
the Romancsque Campanile of Arbe, then Zara, 
Sebenico, with its memorics of the art of Macstro 


Giorgio, Trat, Lesina, and the wonderful 
Roman city of Salona, whose possession, as 
the key to Italy, was so hotly contcstcd in the 
great struggle (4a.D. 550) betwecn the Goths and 
Romans of the Eastern Empire, until the latter, 
under thir general, Nars.s, finally drove the 
barbarian out of Dalmatia. We saw then how 
these latter rcturncd, in far more savage hordcs, 
at a later date, to reduc? the beautiful city to a 
ruin; and how its remaining inhabitants came 
back to rst among the ruins of Diccl tian’s 
great palace which is now the city of Spalato. 
Then we came to Ragusa, with her walls of the 
date of the Malat« sta and her noble Palace of 
the Rulers from the designs of Michclozzo and 
Giorgio Orsini. 

Lastly, P: rasto, the little Venetian city set 
upon the inland sea of Cattaro, beneath the 
mountains which divide this soil, whose memo- 
rics ana genius are so essentially Latin, from 
other and alicn races—-Perasto who mourned 
her severance from Venice and Italy in those 
noble words which I hav2 already yuoted. 

I have shown enough in this notice of Dal- 
matian archit-eturc, its origin and splendid 
upgrowth, to «stablish how profoundly Latin 
was throughout its inspiraticn, rootcd in the old 
memori.s of Roman power, and fostered under 
the wise and beneficent rule of the Republic of 
Venice. 

Evcn though at this moment, thanks to the 
eatlicr irruption of the barbarian Croats and 
the systematic denationalization which Austria 
has pursued since Campoformio, the numerical 
majority of the population may be Slav, Dal- 
matia in her past story, in her art, in her national 
genius has becn always profoundly Latin; and 
I cannot do better than to conclude this article 
with the zloyuent words «f Tomaso Sillani : 
“These churches, these palaccs, these towers, 
these marvellous ruins which we have 
attentively studied seem te cry aloud—‘ Such — 
a land am I, Dalmatia, land of Rome and of 
Venice, for two and twenty centuries a land 
of Italy.’ ” 
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Mr. C. H. M. Mileham. 


With the passing of Charles Henry Monéy 
Mileham on December 10, in his 8lst year, 
another link with the rapidly decreasing band 
of Victorian architects vanishes. Born at 
Aylsham, in Norfolk, in 1837, he came to London 
and was articled to Joseph Clarke, and, like so 
many other young men, sought experience in 
numerous offices, until he eventually went 
into practice with Mr. Evers until the death 
of the latter. He was one of the old::st members 
of the Architectural Association and of the Art 
Workers’ Guild and other kindred socivties. 

A man of sterling yqualitics, with a most 
lovable perscnality and disposition, he made 
friends wherever he went. Almost too modest 
and retiring, he never asserted the position 
which his work entitled him to, for Charles 
Mil-ham was essentially an artist, and his 
quiet dignified work, always full of thought 
and originality, showed his powers and capa- 
bilities. 

In the early days of school boards he set 
the tone of a sober kind of “‘ Quecn Anne” 
style, which he developed very consist:ntly 
and cleverly, and his ingenuity in planning 
soon placed him in the forefront in this branch 
of his practice. But perhaps more than any- 
thing clse his fondness lay towards eccl.siastical 
architecture and church work, and there h3 
showed his real artistic instincts. 

He built the church of St. Martin, Plum- 
stead ; St. Saviour’s Priory, Haggerston; the 
English church at Biarritz ; a church at High- 
gate; St. George’s Church, Badshott Lea, in 
Surrey, and many others. 

At St. Alban’s, Holborn, he carried out 
perhaps his best and mest charactrristic work. 
Here he did the Maconochie Memorial Chapel, 
St. Sepulchre’s Chapel and the beautiful hanging 
rood, and the St. Alban’s Schorls Institute at 
Deptford. A large number of houses and other 
buildings in various parts of the country show 
his versatility and wide range of interest, all 
stamped with a personality and fitness of pur- 
pose which give a ncte of distinction to his 
work. 

Charles Mileham was an intense lover of 
East Anglia and its beautiful churches, and he 
was never so happy as when discussing their 
beauties. An indefatigable sketcher, until a 
year or two ago he executed most charming 
water colours. During the past few years he 
has been joined in practice by his son-in-law, 


Mr. C. Crickmer. 





Second-Lieuterant A. Y. Statham. 


Seccnd-Licutenant Arthur Yatcs Statham, 
East Stwwrey Regiment, who was officially 
reported as wounded and missing on May 3, 
1917, and is now reported killed on that date, 
aged 19, was the youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Heathcote Statham. He was -rducated at 
Wykeham Hall, Lee-on-the-Solent, and at 
Fettes College, where he took a foundation 
scholarship. Leaving school in July, 1915, he 
received his commission in September. A year 
later he went to the front, where he was attached 
to the Rifle Brigaae. His colonel writes :-—*" H» 
was signalling officer of the battalion, work in 
which he showed the utmost keenness, and 
was doing well. He was given a special job 
to do in the operations on the 9th, and I found 
him at the objective, 14 hours after our attack, 
coolly working away, which work was later 
commended by the brigade signalling officer.” 
His captain writes :— We all regret his loss 
to us, as he was a tremendously cheery com- 
panion and a brave officer.” 





Mr. A. H. Davies-Colley. 


The death is announced, on December 24, 
at 1], Osney-crescent, Paignton, Devonshire, 
of Alfred Hugh Davies-Culley, formerly of 
Manchester, A.R.I.B.A., aged 71 years. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Unity of the Profession. 


Srr,—I read with much interest the report of 
Prof. Simpson’s paper published in the Builder of 
»)-cember 14, and am pleased to find that you 
have considered the matter of sufficient imme- 
diate importance to give it your front page in 
tho issue of the Builder of December 21. Jt is 

freshing to find one in Prof. Simpson’s position 

nturing on dangerous ground, and tc see 
hors of eyual standing in th» profession—and 
the Institute—supporting him. 

| think one may safely assume that if those 

home can arrive at a unanimous agr2>ement— 

something near it—those at the front will 

t, when they return, disagree with the t-rms 
of settlement. _ I hope it will not be forgottcn 

it Liccntiates have made as much sacrifice as 

y other class sinc August, 1914, and rendered 

much service both at home and abroad. 


‘ 


Prof. Simpson said several things with which 
shall all agrse. 
1. “ Unity is strength.” 
2. ‘* Now is the time for conferences; when 
peace is declared it will be the time to act.” 
3. “© We must be able to hold our own with 
nembers of other professions.” 
4. “* Above all we must uphold the dignity 
f the art of civil architecture.” 
5. “* Our business is to consider what is 
best for architecture.” 
6. “ Modifications in policy and in the 
onstitution should be made which will 
inflict the minimum of injury and produce 
the most bencficial effects in the future.” 
7. “* We must look ahrad—twenty, thirty, 
ven fifty ycars.” 


May I deal with the abcv2 seven points, and 
iraw what appear to m»> inevitable con- 
isions? 

1. Without the Society of Architects there 
cannot be “ Unity.” Therefore a conference 
is acsirable as soon as possible, othorwise— 

2. We cannot be prepared to“ act” when 
peac> is declared. 

3. To do this we must make the sacrifice 

very other closed profession has made, and 
content for the present g neration to admit 
many whom som? may think undesirabl-s. 

4. Men who can only consider professional 
matters from a personal pcint of view will 
never upheld the dignity of their professien. 

5. What is best for architecture may not 
idd the most “* kudos” tc a few architects. 

6. The most bencficial effects in the future 
an only be attained by unity at the present 
time; and the minimum injury will result 
from the beldest treatment. 

7. By looking fifty years ahead we shall treat 
the matter in hand without personal feeling, 
and arrive at a satisfactory scttlement. 


In his epitome of the past history of proposal 
Prof. Simpsen says, “ Vested rights were 
regarded as having an importance greater than 
thir value warranted. The rights of Fellows 
and Associates were to be rigidly guarded; the 
disabilities of Licentiates in the main confirmed.” 
Thers, sir, yor have the explanation ef the 
failure. In considering a proposal to regist»r, 
what rights have F:llows anc Associates of the 
I. 1.B.A. which other men on the register should 
nef possess, and why should Licentiates, or any 
oth rs on the Register, have any agisabilitics ? 
in the Builder of July 14, 1914, I replied to 
live Associates,” who, without signing their 
names, were the champions of the futile sugges- 
tin that in the R gist r certain gentlemen, who 
hoa qualified by examination, should be 

hartered * as opposed to rgistcred. Prof. 
Sunpsen points out the obvious fact that if you 
rv cister all archit »cts you must include the gocd 
and the indiff-rent—-he might hav? added th> 
bod also—all of whom must reccive th» official 
stemp; and Prof. Simpson suggsts that all 
architects on the Register should become 
members of the Institute. 
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The Register. will include the fcllowing 
heterogeneous crowd :— ; 
Fellows of the R.I.B.A.:— 

Some of whom are F.R.I.B.A. by examina- 
tion. 
oe oe a 
» first-class architects, some 
not. 
cultured gentleman, and 
some net. 
Associases :—- 


Who at great personal efficrt and expense 
have become entitled by examination to 
print A.R.LB.A. after their: names. 

Even these are cf unequal merit. 

One fails to see a Heaven-born genius in 
their ranks; but, failing genius, they include 
in their number every other class cf man 
and architect, from gocd to very bad. 


The poor Licentiate :— 

Who is suppcsed to be a sort of outsider, 
who. jumped at the chance of entering the 
Holy of Hclies by the back door, and who, 
because he has not passed the R.I.B.A. 
exam., is sometimes thought to be an im- 
possible sort of person who cannot be by any 
chance either an architect cr a gentleman. 


The Society of Architects :— 

Some cf whom are F.R.I.B.A. 

» even A.R.1.B.A. 
+ for their sins neither. 

For many years, they, too, in the eyes of 
the young man fresh from the exam. table, 
were outcasts, like the Licentiates; but 
this could not last. 

Architects who have none of the above distinc- 
tions :— 

But include in their number some of the 
most distinguished men in the profession ; 
and a larg? number who know they cannot 
by any chance be Icft off the Register, 
whether the meritorious young Associate likes 
it or not. Aqéd jt td sat 
Now, Sir, you may obtain unity in two ways— 

either by compiling a Register cf Architects 
including all these men, leaving them to be, 
or not to be, members of the R.I.B.A. or the 
Society of Architects; or you can, by wise 
statesmanship, amalgamate the whcle pro- 
fession within the walls of the Institute. In 
either case you must get rid of the idea that 
on the Register there are tc be two classes 
* Chartered Sheep” and “ Registered Goats.” 
Until this is recognized, it is no use going 
any further. 

I suggest that the better method would be 
to induce all those outside to become members 
of the Institute. in the following manner :-- 

All Licentiates R.I.B.A., Membcrs of the 
Society of Architects, and other architects, 
who had been in private practice on th ir own 
acecunt for five years before 1914, or who are 
over the age of forty, should become Fellows. 
All other Liecentiates, M.S.A.s, and other 
Architects, should remain or become Licentiates 
with special arrangements for becoming Fellews 
without examination, or by special exams. 
Let the Associates remain, since so many wish 
this distinction. Until the Licentiates die out, 
I would give voting power at the Institute as 
follows: Fcllows, three votes; Associates, 
two votes; and Licentiates, one vote. In a 
generation, there woula not be a Licentiat 
class and the profession would be as united as 
those other professions which have become 
** closed” by similar means. 

Prof. Simpson truly says that modification 
would be necessary if his propesals wer2 accepted. 
They would; and I think it is necessary to 
make it quite clear to all concerned that the 
view of the Licentiates is that they have 
been fooled. 

We feel that we have been placed in a falso 
position. We did not approach the Institute 
to become members ; _the Institute sent to us, 
and we agreed te join, because we were assured 
that the two societies were to amalgamate 
and the profession was to be united. We 
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wanted nothing of the R.I.B.A., and only 
joined for what we could give—not becaus> 
there was any chance of obtaining something 
for ourselves. It irritates us to find a lot of 
young men (who might be our children as far 
as age is concerned) flattering themselves that 
the Associates’ exam. is the only test of merit 
in an architect --neglecting the fact that the 
majority of the most distinguished men in the 
profession have not sat for the exam. This is 
what Licentiates feel and think; and 1 can 
assure the powers that be that we are not 
likcly to consent to any further indignities to 
glorify a certain section of the Associates. 
We discussed the question with friends who 
refusea to become Licentiates, and we now see 
that they were right and we were wrong; our 
position would be better as outsiders—and this 
we shall become, unless the Institute can follow 
the advice of Prof. Simpson and others, and 
take a wider outlook than it has done in the past. 

[ can speak for a number of the London 
Licentiates and for some provin:ial ones, and 
repeat that we joined the Institute hoping 
to find unity in the profession and for no other 
reason. What could we hope to gain? 

Personally I never go near the Institute, 
except to give my services in connection with 
theWar Committee, and certainly have no inten- 
tion of writing Licentiate after my nam:—an 
absurdity Prof. Simpson cannot understend, 
but which is an index to the capacity of those 
responsibl> for the failure to obtain unity 
in the past. 

As far as Licentiat>s are concerned, I think 
T may safely say that they have not any feeling 
of vested interests: their only interest in the 
Institute is the future of the profession. 
Outside architects can only be brought in by 
an appeal to the r2presentative men to becom> 
Fellows; and th2 appeal must be that it is in 
the interest of the future of the profession that 
they are asked to consent; it is no use trying 
tc persuade them that they have something to 
gain—they know they have not. If the 
representative men come in, the others will 
follow. 

I agree with Prof. Simpson: the only safe- 
guard for the future is education—that is, 
education in the widest sense. Not coaching 
and sweating for exams., which our children 
can beat us at, but real education, which teaches 
one to think and work out one’s own salvation. 
The Society of Architects is a more alert body 
than the Institute, and without them the 
Institute cannot settle the question, any more 
than the Society can advance in face of the 
Institute’s opposition. Tbe two bodies must 
come tog ther, either as one body or as_ tio 
bodies in agreement, with distinct functions. 

Your leader on this subject will be read with 
interest by all concerned with the future of the 
prof-ssion, but I submit that th suggestion in 
this letter for fusion by forming three classes 
is better than your id»a of five classes. I hope 
some of the more enlightened and democratic 
Associates will express their views, and I feel 
sure that a conference would b2 most uscful at 
the present time if representative men from all 
sides could be brought tog ther. 

Joun E. YERBURY. 





Str,—-Your leader in the Builder for December 
21 is a most interesting effort in the right ditee- 
tion, but it does not go tar enough inmy opinion. 
I consider the architectural profession at the 
present time is in a very had way indeed, and 
needs all the skilful guidance of the prof--ssional 
press and the “ g>nerals”’ of the craft to lead us. 

Thore is a decided slump in art of all sorts, 
and also in professional work, and the top dogs 
are the mechanics and soldiers. 

Prices rise, labour’s wages increase, but 
where is the architect, who is lucky enough to 
hay: any work, who dares charge mcrs than 
5 per cent. ? 

I maintain that 5 per cent. never did pay the 
consci -ntious architect, and how much less now ! 
And therefore the profession is practically a 
bankrupt one, 

It behoves the men at the helm, th> “ 58 
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years of agers,” to consider all round the various 
difficultics, and offer us a working soluticn, or 
ruin faces the Institute. 

“ Unity is strength.” Now was there ever 
such a disunited profession in the wide, wide 
world as the British architectural profession ? 

What a sad, sad mistake our leaders made 
years ago, yea, even the “ unrighteous.” 

Even your article scems to make it out that 
the Associates and the Licentiates have vested 
interests and agreements. 
will suggest a “ league of degrees.” 

I suggest that, in consideration of the parlous 
state cf atfairs and prespects, we all unite and 
throw. open the doors wid? and welcome all 
yualified men. 

By qualified I would assume all Fellows 
(sarcasm that), Associates, Licentiates and 
Socicty of Architects, as being unquestioned ; 
and I would also allow all cthers, yes, even 
auctioneers, if their practice qualifies them to 
join up. 

I would make “ Fellows” of all those 
belongmg to socicties now, and the others I 
weuld make simply “ men:bers.” 

1 would Jower the Fellows’ subscription to 
£3 3s. and men.bers’ to be £2 2s. (without votes 
perhaps). 

The Institute would become a rich, united, 
influential body, and could command where 
it now begs like a Mother Hubbard’s dog. 

Degrees! What are they worth in the public 
eyes, Lask you? Very little. 

Let us be reasonabl> and businesss-lik., and 
endeavour to put our “ house in order ” before 
the boys come back from the front and do it for 
us with a sneer. 

“ LEAGUE OF DEGREES.”’ 





Housing of the Working Classes after the War. 


Str,—From estimates that have been made 
from the available statistics, #t seems clear 
that it will be neccessary to build 300,000 
cottages after the war to bring the heusing 
accommodation for the working classvs up to the 
pre-war standard, and a great many more will 
be absolutely necessary to overcome the 
shortage that existed even then. Hitherto, 
over 90 per cent. of the demand for housing has 
been met by various public and private enter- 
prises, controlk d and direct'd in many cases 
by public-spirited individuals. Whilst it is 
desirable to encourage those whose efforts have 
been sucerssful in the past, the needs of the 
community as a whole have clearly not been 
met by them and many arcas remain neglected. 
This esp-cially appli's to rural districts where 
the conditions prevailing have not been favour- 
able to the promotion of building ventures. 
The creation of some proper organization to 
deal effectuay with the problem of housing 
throughout the Kingdom has, therefore, become 
imperative. 

The Local Authoritics cannot be suitably 
employed for the purpose, as their administra- 
tive and executive functions cannot be properly 
blended. 

| suggest in these circumstances that a Public 
Utility Soci ty should be formed to undertake 
the werk, with a Board of Directors compcsed 
of such prominent men as Lord Leverhulme, 
Mr. Rowntree, Mr. Cadbury and others, as well 
as professional men who are keenly interested in 
the subject, and who hav2 the necessary experi- 
ence in housing and town-planning. Let the 
Board be as strong and as representative as it 
is possible to make it, and kt it be responsible 
to the Government for carrying out the whole 
scheme and for all the mon-y lent or granted 
in connection herewith throughout the country. 
The salarics of the directors and the maximum 
profits to be made by the Society would be 
fixed by Act of Parliament. The large areas 
that would come within the sphere of operations 
of the organisation would necessitate some 
subdivision, and subsidiary socicties would 
have to be formed for the purpose. 

The central body would define the policy to be 
pursued and distribute the grants obtained from 
the Government amongst the . subsidiary 
societies in accordance with their needs. 


Well, I, for one, 
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The various Public Utility Sccisties and other 
building enterprises in existence and yet to be 
formed, including, of course, private individuals, 
would be entitlea to participate in these grants, 
provided their projects complied with regula- 
tions framed by the central socicty, so that 
actual building operations would be undertaken 
by experts with the neccssary qualifications. 

The creation of such a Public Utility Society, 
a purely business undertaking, promoted for 
the benefit of the public as is proposed, would 
ensure the work being carried out by those most 
familiar with building procedure throughout the 
land, and the co-ordination of effort would be 
some guarantee that due consideration was 
being given to the needs of every part of the 
kingdom. Further, not only would the public 
be enceuraged to give pecuniary support to those 
undertaking the buildings carried out under 
this organization, but it might reasonably be 
expected that an increased desire would be 
evinced to acquire their own houses. 

Percy B. Tusss, F.R.1.B.A., P.P.S.A. 





Housing of the Working Classes Competition. 


Smr,--—-I hav» refrained from replying to your 
comments to my previous letter published in 
your issue of December 7, deeming it b:st to 
wait to sce if the l-tter brought forth any further 
letters. 

With regard to my criticisms of the designs of 
cottag:s issued by the Local Gov ‘rnment Board 
for Scctland, I cannot see that your comm nts in 
any way answer them. Surely such things as 
water closcts in sculleries, and in some instances 
the docr only a few inches from the living room 
door, the double-flatted houses, and other items 
mentioned in my Itter, are ‘not matters of 
“‘ special requirements of certain districts.” I 
can understand the upper house being preferred 
to the Ic wer one on account cf avoiding the over- 
head noise. but why build them at all ? 

The chief reason for my previous letter is 
contained in the last paragranh, viz, wh>ther 
the conditions of the competition were influenced 
by the designs referred to, especially with regard 
to Class (, which appears to cuincide with the 
design D of the -Local Governm nt Board ot 
Scotland, which is by far the most expensive 
and important of the several designs, and vet has 
only two bedrooms. Your correspondent “ A 
Nottingham Architect,” in his letter in your issne 
of Dec. 21. agrees with must of my criticisms, and 
sugg: sts that the perambulator should be kept 
in the parlour. Tnhis is nct ideal. Moreovr, 
Class A has no parlour and with regard to his 
comment that sculler’es shouid have an 
external deor, otherwis* it means cartying the 
washing through the iving room, ths ned not 
be sv in all cases, and is not my intention. 

I agree with most of his letter. especially 
with the iast paragraph, excepting his allusion 
to “* personal feeling orin raising the question of 
Willit pay?” 1 assure him I have no personal 
fecling whatever, but I am mindful of the 
importance of “ Will it pay ?” 
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The question of assessing a competition is 
always a thorny one, and suldom satisfies the 
unsuccessful competitors. The opinion I have 
formed after several years of experience in com- 
petitions is that the assessor is not always 
so conversant with the various points and 
difficultivs as the competitors th ms Ives, and if 
an arrangement could be made for each com- 
petitor to record a vote for the design he con- 
siders best, not voting for his own or any design 
he knew at the time the author of, that this 
system would go a long way to solving the difii- 
culty, and the result of such voting should be a 
guide to the assessor in making his award. 

AN OLD FELLow. 





Government Restriction of Buildirg. 

Srr,—Will you allow me a space to endorse 
both your comments on the suggested further 
restriction of buildings by the Ministry of 
Munitions. published in your issue of the 14th 
ulto., and “* F.R.I.B.A.’s ” letter to you on tlic 
28th ulto, 

It is certainly quite time that architects 
combined and entered a strong protest against 
the unwarrantable manner in which their 
practices are being ruined, and their cli2nts’ 
interests disregarded. 

Surely the order of the 20th July, 1916, under 
which buildings in course of construction were 
stopped, might new be somewhat relaxed wit!i- 
out detriment to the State. 

The manner in which this order was adminis 
tered, particularly by the petty officials at 
Whitehall-gardens, must have caused _heart- 
burnings to many architects, whose unhappy 
lot it was to appear before them—and similar 
treatment was experienced when applying fr 
licence: s for new werks. 

Neither architects nor their clients received 
any consideration from the “superior ” persons, 
both male and female, who, vested with a little 
authority—evidently a novel experience for 
them—had the audacity to treat cminent 
members of a highly skilled profession as s» 
many mendicants begging for favours. 

No professional class has responded more 
heartily to national needs than our own, and 
unfortunately it is equally true that no class 
has received less consideration at the hands of 
the “* powers that be.” 

Yes, Sir, architects, builders and building 
owners have been treated in a harsh and 
arbitrary manner, such as no trade union would 
have permitted its members to sufler, and 
instead of further restrictions being placed upon 
building, the existing restrictions should he 
greatly modified and the superfluous officials 
who have enjoyed the privilege of brow-beating 
architects for the last eighteen m: nths behind 
tho shelter of a “* government appointment” be 
put to work of rea/ national importance. 

Th> present heavy cost of labour and material 
is quite sufficient guarantee that no buildinys 
except works of absolute urgency would be 
undertaken. 

ANOTHER F.R.I.B.A. 
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LONDON ARCHITECTURE : 
PAST AND PRESENT.* 


“ Or all the artistic achievements of the 
English race, two make unchallenged claim to 
pre-eminence: our imaginative literature and 
medi@val architecture. Of the former, nothing 
need here be said; its triumphs are still being 
won, its end is not wt. . . . Not so with 
architecture. There never was a time of such 
blackness of indifference as to the master-art 
of architecture. It was not always so. In the 
Jd England there was little lit-rature, little 
ainting, little play-acting ; but there was the 
most beautiful architecture. Everybody loved 
t, or they would not have paid for it. In the 
fifteenth century every village masen could 
huild a church, and the village carpenter could 
rown it with a hammer-beam roof. In Eliza- 
beth’s spacious days Lord Bacon, Lord Burl. igh, 
and many another were students of architecture. 

. . + In the Augustan age of English 
literature and archit«cture, no cultured man 
but had visit'd and studied the palaces of 

‘«lladio and Micha] Ang lo. . . . A know- 

lge of architecture was the necessary equip- 

ent of a gentleman. Those were glorious days 
rv architecture, before the En.lish aristocracy 
had concentrated its int: Ilectual force on the 
lestruction of the pheasant or the fox. 

“ Nowadays architecture is outside the 

recincts of culture. Educated people know 

ttle and care hss about architecture. Classic 
und Renaissance, Romanesque and Gothic are 
naught to them; their ignerance is naked and 
unashamed. In this general neglect medieval 
architecture beyond all is immersed. For a 
brief period, indecd, interest in this supreme 
wtistic achievement of our race was revived 
vy Briton, Pugin, Petit, and Willis, greatest of 
all. That int-r:st was not to endure. 

“Nowadays the students of our national 
archit-cture are few. . . . Year by year we 
nave exhibitions of the potsherds of Rome and 
Greece and Egypt; not of our own medieval art. 

. « « For this apathy and neglect there 
uust be more reasons than one.” 

So writes Mr. Francis Bond in the preface to 
his great work. on ‘‘ Gothic Architecture in 
ingland,” and with what he says we n.ust all 
inwillingly and sadly agree. Th’s does not 
mean that we are not to take interest in the 
“potsherds of Rome.” and such like, but that 
this should not be allowed to distract us from 
the interest due te our own art. 

Into his discussion as to the reasens and the 
remedics for such a state cf things we must not 
follow him here, though we shall return to it 
again. 

My subject is not “ architecture ” in general, 
but may be stated in the proposition which I 
end-avour to justi.y, viz., that th. mediwval 
and Renaissance architecture of London should 
have an influ-nce on modern building. 

At first sight such a proposition seems 
unimpeachabl, and to need no argument in 
its support. We have, one is thankful to say, 
abundant specimens cf Gothic and Renaissance 
architecture still remaining in our London to-day, 
as of one or other or both in most of our towns 
and villag-s, and that thse have an influence 
on modern building seems to go without saying. 
Indeed, we have only to walk up the Strand 
and Fleet-strect to find more than cne modern 
building whieh exhibit the influence of Gothic 
and R.naissance architecture. ‘This will not be 
disput od. 

But the qu stion to which I wish to find an 
answer this evening is this: What kind of an 
influence should our ancicnt architecture exert, 
if it is to conduce to the evolution of a truly 
modern and satisfactory style ? 

Is it not this that should be aimed at, and 
not merely the imitation of ancient buildings, 
however beautiful they may be, and however 
well adapted to the age which produced them ? 

In every age London has been a spk ndid city, 
and <ach age has produced its own charact«ristic 
architectur>, until we arrive at modern times, 
when, for the most part, we see only feeble 





_.* A lecture, by the Rev. H. J. D. Astley, M.A., 
Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S., V.-P., delivered on November 1, 
sefore the British Archeological Association. 
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repreduction, or banal imitation, containing 
nothing that shall enable the future student to 
say: “ This is undoubtedly a worthy product 
of the nineteenth cr twenticth century, charac- 
teristic of the age, displaying its idinsyncrasics, 
encouraging its taste, even as the great buildings, 
aye, and the smaller dwellings of the merchant 
and the humbler citizen, inthe Gothic and Renais- 
sance pericds, do for their rcspective ages.” 
But it may be asked: Is our age worthy to 
be thus p-rpetuated in its buildings—an age, 
on the one hand, undoubtedly of great scientific 
achiever ents, in which the hitherto hidden forces 
of nature, such as clectricity, the Hertzian 
waves and suchlike, have been pressed into the 
servic. of man, but on the other hand, perhaps 
cons*quently, an age of luxury and pleasure- 
loving, of money -g: tting and money spending, 
in which all standards are fixed at a valuation 
in £s. d., and in which a man’s werth is estimated 
by the amount he has in his pocket or at his 
bank, and not for the intrinsic value of the 
man in himself? At least, this was to a very 
large extent the “ spirit of the age,” the 
zettgeist, if one may be allowed to use'a German 
term that is m re expressive than any English 
eyuival nt, before the present great upheaval 
of the nations, which has result -d in the outbreak 
of the most terrible war in all history, in which 
we are now engaged. We may hope, and we 
can sec signs already of the sure fulfilmentof our 
hope, that, as one outcome of this tremendous 
cataclysm, men’s minds may be recalled to 
truer standards, and that, among other things, 
architecture may once more come into her own. 
For what is true of architecture is true, more 
or less, of all the other arts. Where is the great 
poet, or the great painter, or the great musician 
to-day ? The war has indeed already given 
birth to many fine poems from the pens of 
scIdicr-poets whose genius has been fired 
by the soul-shaking happenings in which they 
have borne their part, and many of whom, alas ! 
like the ever-to-be-lamented Rupert Brocke 
and others, have laid down thir lives for 
England before their genius had time to ripen 
or to come to full maturity. But our press still 
teems with second-rate novils; our artists 
are sunk in the abysscs of post-modernism or 
futurism; and as for our musicians, though 
th:re are some, no doubt, who worthily uphold 
a high standard of exccllence, the public cares 
more for rag-time, or such songs as “ It’s a 
Long, Long Way to Tipperary,” or “ Keep the 
Home Firs Burning,” than for all the master- 
pieces of a Beethoven or Wagner or Sullivan or 
Elgar. One result of the great Napoleonic wars 
was an outburst of poctry and romance such as 
England had not seen before in a similar period 
of time, just as the glorious days of “ Good 
Queen Bess” had beh: ld the magnificent galaxy 
of dramatic writers among whom Shak: speare 
shines out as the sun among many stars of I sser 
brilliance, and we may surely look for such a 
revival again, in which architecture shall have 


her share. 


I said just now that in every age London had 
been a spl-ndid city, and that each age in turn 
has bequeathed its heritage to the present ; but 
when we speak of “ ages” we must not think of 
definit- ly marked-off periods of time, each cut 
and dry and complete in itself ; but of a growth, 
an evolution, from age to age. That is the 
fault of our having learnt from Rickman and 
his followers to commence the medieval period 
of architecture with what is called the Norman 
style, followed by three periods of Gothic—the 
Early English, the Decorated, and the Per- 
pendicnlar styles—to be followed in turn by the 
Tudor and Renaissance periods. Even in the 
passage from the Gothic to the Renaissance 
periods through the Tudor style an evolution 
may be traced notwithstanding that Renais- 
sance architecture is largely a harking back to 
Classic models, and as for the three Gothic 
styl.s, the definitions are largely artificial, 
depending as they do on the method of fenestra- 
tion alone for their distinguishing features. 

In this connection it will be useful to listen to 
Mr. Francis Bond again: “ The whole classifica- 
tion is mischievous-as well as baseless. The 
novice is led to believe that architecture stopped 
at the end of each of the four periods ”’ (#.e., Nor- 
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man to Perpendicular), turned over a new leaf, 
and began again de novo. Nay, further, that there 
is in each of the four periods some inward and 
spiritual significance, which, could it be dis- 
cerned, would give us the keynote or character 
of the whole architecture of the time. But it is 
just as casy to argue about the deep inward 
and spiritual significance of the two planning or 
abutment periods as about that of the tradi- 
tional four; and just as futile. The greatest 
objection of all, however, to the cutting up of 
architectural history into periods is that it 
obscures the esgy-ntial unity of the building art. 
Profcssor Freeman ever protested against the 
demarcation of ancient and modern history. 
Equally impcrtant is it to emphasise the unity 
of the architectural art, and to protest against 
its being cut up into arbitrary sections. Archi- 
tecture is cne, not many. Every s5-called 
style was a transition from that which preceded 
it, and a transition to that which was its 
successor. ‘From Norman to Renaissance the 
history of architecture is an wnintcrrupted 
serivs of transitions; it is quite time that we 
studied the art of the Middle Ages in the fashion 
in which we study the development of a living 
being, which from infancy passcs to age by a 
serics of insensible transformations, without its 
being possible to say from one day to ancthor 
where infancy or youth ceases or where age 
begins.’ (Viollet-le-Duc. )” 

And now let us, as briefly as may be, remind 
ourselves cf some of the monuments of antiquity 
left to us, which it is to be hoped no Zepp:lin 
or bombing acroplane or giant siege-gun will 
ever have the opportunity to destroy as the 
monuments of Louvain, Ypres, Rheims, and 
many another historic memorial in France and 
Belgium have been destroyed by the modern 
Attila and his Huns, to the irretrievable im- 
poverishment of the artistic treasury of the 
world in the present, and their. irreparable loss 
to posterity. 

At the end of the twelfth century William 
FitzStephen, who was a trusted clerk in the 
service of Thomas 4 Becket and was _ present 
at his murder, wrote a life of his b-loved master, 
and prefaced it with a “* Description of the most 
noble city of London.” In this he says: 
“ Among the noble citi. s of the world that Fame 
celebrates, the city of London is the one that 
pours out its fame more wid: ly, sends to farther 
lands its wealth and trade, lifts its head higher 
than the rest.” He then goes on to speak of the 
principal church of St. Paul, and of its thirteen 
larger conventual churches, besides lesser 
parish churches, 126; of the Palatine Castle 
(the Tower) on the east, very great and strong, 
of which the ground plan and the walls rise 
from a very deep foundation, fixed with a mortar 
tempered with the blood of enimals; and of 
the royal palace on the west, conspicuous ahove 
the river, an incomparable building with ram- 
parts and bulwarks, two miles from the city, 
joined to it by a populous suburb. This was 
the Palace of Westminster. 

I will now proceed to show upon the screen 
the slides I have chcsen to illustrate this lecture. 
The examples are, no doubt, very familiar to us 
all, but looked at in succession they will enable 
us to mark the progress and development, the 
evolution, of the art of architecture in London 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth century ; 
with these I also show some examples of nine- 
teenth century Gothic and Renaissance—some 
rather as warnings to be shunned than as 
models to be imitated—together with one or two 
exampl:s of what may be called a more indi- 
vidualised modern style. 

We commence with the Tower, in which St. 
John’s Chapel (1078) is a perfect specimen of 
the Norman-Romancsyue aisled Buasilican 
church; St. Bartholomew the Great, Smith- 
field, 1123-1145, where indeed a large part of 
the ancient church is gone, but the fine Norman 
arcade and triforium of the choir give a striking 
picture of the sturdy Romanesque design. As 
representative of the Early English style, to 
use the conventional term, we take Southwark 
Cathedral, about 1220, and remark at once what 
a change has come over the-form and fashion of 
a great church. The lancet window is now the 
keynote of the whole design ; the columns of the 
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arcade are loftier, and around them are clustered 
delicate shafts, each of which has a beautiful 
bell capital; while the crowning glory of the 
Gothic church is its stone roof, and the beauty 
and mystery of the Early English vault can be 
studied to perfection in the Southwark choir, 
its aisles and its Lady Chapel. For the Deco- 
rated period we take St. Etheldreda’s, Ely-place, 
a perfect building from not long after the year 
1300, formerly the chap2] of the Bishop of Ely’s 
palace in Holborn ; and the church of the Austin 
Friars, 1354, in which the windows show pure 
geometric tracery. In the Guildhall we arrive 
at the early Perpendicular period, from 1411] 
onwards, and what an evolution in style we 
have already traversed ! 

Think of Old St. Paul’s, of which I show a 
view of the nave from a drawing by Hollar ; 
and Westminster Abbey, in which we may see 
examples of all the styles down to the Western 
Towers, erected by Hawksmoor, the pupil of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

Besides the ecclesiastical buildings, as is 
well known, the domestic architecture of the 
Perpendicular period of Gothic produced some 
magnificent buildings, and we have in or near 
London substantial remains cf at least four 
palatial mansions, besides the Abbot’s Lodging 
at Westminster and the fifteenth century parts 
of Lambeth Palace. (The buildings of Lam- 
beth, as seen from the river, give a delightfully 
complvte idea of a Gothic mansion.) These 
are the royal palaces of Westminster and 
Eltham, the arcbicpiscopal palace of Croydon, 
and the hall of the wealthy City merchant, 
Sir John Crosby. Of these I throw on the screen 
(1466) Crosby Hall. If we look at the plan, 
we sce that from the street we enter the main 
courtyard by a gateway. Before us is the great 
hall; to the left is a wing containing the private 
apartments, by this time grown beyond the 
size of a single room. The wing is of two 
stcries—the lower, the private dining room ; 
and the upper, a withdrawing room of equal 
extent. To the right is a wing which seems 
probably to have contained the chapel. On 
entering the hall—as rebuilt at Chelsea it 
retains its ancient arrangement and exact 
proportions—we see at once that, in spite of 
the private wing, the hall was still the great 
centre of the house, the place for meals and for 
all the principal family functions. Passing 
through the screen, we sce the great roof, with 
its louvre over the central hearth. A wall fire- 
place is also provided at the upper or dais end 
—and opposite is the great oriel window, the 
only one which approaches at all ncarly to the 
ground. I have dw.lt on this cre we go on to 
try and grasp what Tudor and Elizabethan 
London must have looked like—not merely the 
great r. ligious buildings or those appertaining to 
royalty or the great nobles, but the houses of 
the merchants and the humbler citizens, of 
which Staple Inn remains as almost the solitary 
example (1581). 

Pass on to Jacobean London and Inigo 
Jones’ magnificent plan for Whitehall, of which 
only the Banqueting Hall was actually erected. 
As we pass from Gothic to Renaissance, let 
us remember the great outstanding fact that 
in the former the perpendicular line, in the 
latter the horizontal, is the main feature; 
the Gothic builder aspired to Heaven, the 
Renaissance builder was content with earth. 

And s0 we ccme to Renaissance London 
after the Great Fire. Look at Wren’s glorious 
Cathedral (1675-1710), more majestic even 
than St. Peter’s at Rome, and his gallery of 
beautiful churches, of which I am able to 
exhibit St. Stephen’s, Walbrook (1672-79) ; 
St. Bride’s, Flect-street (1680); St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill (1680-81) ; St. Mary-le-Bow (1671-80) ; 
and St. Michacl’s, Cornhill (1672). These are 
only a small selection of Wren’s marvellous 
output ; consider for a moment the scope of his 
activities in and arcund London alone, without 
counting the impcrtant works undertaken up 
and down the country. The mere list oppresses 
one with its magnitude. Besides the great 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, one of the most com- 
pletely successful designs of the later p2riod 
of the Renaissance to be found in Europe, and 
the two important hospitals of Greenwich and 
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Chelsea—the former with its lofty domes— 
there are the extensive buildings at Hampton 
Court and a host of lesser buildings of great 
charm and elaborate detail; and as if this were 
not enough, no fewer than fifty-two of the 
City churches were either entirely rebuilt by 
him, all with distinct dcsign and beauty, or were 
largely re-modelled and repaired under his 
direction. In a strenuous fifty-five years of 
practice, his great ability accomplished what 
few other men have ever done—he initiated and 
established a style that became national. In 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, we note the fine 
proportions of the dome (of timber and Icad) 
and the charming stone lantern of the tower ; 
in St. Bride’s, Fleet-strect, the fine spire ; 
in St. Peter’s, Cornhill, the interior and the 
sereen, which is one of the only two of Wren’s 
date in existenc2 ; in St. Mary-le-Bow, the stone 
tower and steeple, famous for their beauty ; 
and in St. Michael’s, Curnhill, the tower, con:- 
pleted in 1723, a good example of Wren’s 
design in Gothic. 

Following on these, we arrive at the solid, 
comfortable eighteenth century. 

Of public buildings, Somers: t House is one of 
the best examples. Sir William Chambers was 
the architect, and it was the great work of 
his life; the Custom House, Dublin, and 
various alterations at Trinity Coll-ge, including 
the new theatre and chap:l, are other good 
examples of his work. The old royal palace was 
in great part pullea down in 1775, and the new 
buildings upon the site were started in 1776 
and were practically finished at the time of 
Chambers’ death (1786). 

‘‘Somerset House,” Mr. 


says Reginald 


; Blomfield, in his ‘‘ Short History of Renaissance 


Architecture in England,” ‘‘ in spite of one or 
two scttlements, is one of the best built buildings 
in London. Chambers took immense pains with 
his detail. He had models made for his Ionic, 
Composite and Corinthian capitals, from the 
choicest antiquiti*s in Rome; he was most 
careful in his selection of workmen and most 
precise in his instructions. All that pains and 
int llig-nce could do, Chambers did at Somersct 
House; he had the best matcrials, the most 
skilful workmen and sculptors, his own exact 
knowledge and academical fastidiousn:ss of 
taste. Yet pains and intelligence will not turn 
out a masterpiece, and with all its merits 
Somerset House is open to a good deal of 
criticism in detail. . . . It seems evident that 
he thought out his designs piecemeal, that he 
worked, not from the whole down to the details, 
but upwards from the details to the whcle— 
one of the worst faults of modern architecture. 
Chambers was a clear-headed and capable 
architect, . . . but somehow there is little 
vitality in his work. The vigour and energy 
of design possessed by the earlier men, thcir 
power of convincing the mind that their archi- 
tecture was human and individual, and the 
expression of the designer’s own personality— 
these and other qualitis had gone out with the 
seventeenth century, and in studying the work 
of the last half of the cighteenth century one 
is habitually reminded of the unwelcome, truth 
that first-rate intellectual capacity is not the 
same thing as genius.” Have we not here the 
explanation of much of the poverty of nine- 
teenth century architecture, and the secret of 
its taking refuge in copics to the exclusion of 
any efforts after originality of design—an 
originality that should be based indeed on the 
inspiration of the past, but exhibiting a real 
development in the art, instinct with life, and 
pulsating with the spirit force of the time ? 
Of ordinary tcwn buildings the erections of 
the Adam Brothers, Adam-strect, The Adclphi, 
&c. (1768-73), and the houses in some of the 
Squares, are good examples. Here we note more 
especially the doorways, and more particularly 
the shell-hoods, of which there are two fine 
examples at Laurence Pountney-hill ; the stair- 
cases and gateways in wrought-iron work, of the 
former of which there is a fine example at 
35, Lincoln’s Inn-ficlds, and of the latter at 
No. 16, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, and in Great 
Ormond-street ; at the same time, the toué 
ensemble of th> facades is solid and satisfying. 
Following, as we have done, the succession of 
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styles down the ages, we cannot-fail to have 
noticed what Mr. F. Bond has pointed out, that 
while each age has been influenced by and. has 
developed: out of its predec:ssor and has ins 
flu need in its turn that which came after, yet 
each has had its own unmistakable character 
and, so to say, hall-mark. 

Now come to the nineteenth century, and, as 
has already been hinted, what a change we see— 
what a grievous lapse ! 

The Gothic revival, no doubt, added some 
fine buildings, but, fur the most part, they do 
not speak to us with sincerity ; they-are, at the 
best, but “ mod-rn forgeri-s.” Let us hear 
what Mr. Edward Prior has to say to us on this 
particular in his “ History of Gothic Art in 
England ” :-—“ Gothic art is native 
te our race, our country can show its work at 
our doors. May we not thn raise our super- 
structure to grcvater h. ights upon its eminence ? 
Can we not at least share in its glory, copy what 
is left us, and appropriate its crown? This 
has cften been taken for granted ; fifty years 
ago the hope was an cager one in the enthusiasm 
cf the Gothic revival. But what has come of 
the endeavour ? A strange perversity 
has attended the efforts of the ‘ revival,’ so 
that it has finally becn more deadly to what 
it admired than the fires of revolution, or the 
neglects of classicism. Gothic utterance had 
been limited, but fifty years ago it still spoke 
clear and true. Und:r the regime of the science 
of art our revival Gothic necessarily misrepre- 
sented all that it was intended to reproduce. 
By no possibility could a nation of mechanics 
show the same products as a nation of artists. 
Yet, by most people, these neo-Gothic forgeries 
have been taken as repr:sentative, and it is 
small wonder that as they have multiplied, the 
credit of the real inspiration has declined. For 
the next generation to ours any direct acquain- 
tance with the great comprehensive Gothic 
genius, except by means of parodies, will be 
difficult.” 

These are strong words, but none the less are 
they true. 

Leaving on one side examples of “ restora- 
tion’ work, of which we have innumerable 
instances, let us look at the new Law Courts in 
the Strand. In its If this is, no doubt, a fine 
pile of buildings. It is a particularly good 
specimen of “ modern Gothic,” but it is unsatis- 
fying. Why? Because we say at once it is — 
out of place. Que fait-il dans cette galére? 
What right has a b:autiful French chatcau 
from the banks of the Loire to be masquerading 
in our murky, gloomy London? And who, in 
a hundred years’ time, is to know, except from 
books, its date and period 2? St-p inside. The 
great hall is the nave of a Spanish cathedral— 
Gerona or Valladolid—and we know it is not 
genuine. It is no product of its age; it repre- 
sents nothing cf the nineteenth ccntury; it is 
a copy, an imitation, and ther. fore lifeless. 

Take, again, our mod:rn R: naissance build- 
ings. Look at the National Gall ry, with its 
poor fa¢ade and miscrable squat dome. Yet 
the tout ensemble of Trafalgar Square, looked at 
from the south, with St. Martins-in-the-Ficlds 
(1721-26) on the right (Gibbs), makes it still 
“the finest site in Europ.” 

Look at Buckingham Palace. Even now, with 
it new facade, how poor a termination to the 
Mall, with its really fine Admiralty Arch 
approach and its not inadcyuate Victoria 
Memorial. ‘This was well pointed out by 
Mr. March Phillipps ina serics of articles in The 
Morning Post in 1913, which, I am sorry to say, 
I have failed to lay my hands on, and which 
are now out of print. 

The most satisfying of modern buildings is 
the Palace of Westminster, or Houses of Parlia- 
ment, unmistakably modern, and yet its 
blending of Gothic fenestration with Renais- 
sance lines makes a harmonious and majestie 
whole. 

One of the best modern buildings is the 
recently finished offices of the Prudential 
Socicty in Holborn, of which the architect 
was Mr. Waterhouse. 

As an example of a building that is entirely 
exotic, alien altogether in conception and 
execution to the spirit of the English people 
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and their art, we may notice the new Roman 
Catholic cathedral in Westminster, This is a 
magnificent building in the Byzantine style, 
designed by the late Mr. Bentley, and with its 
four great dom¢s and apse it is a fine example 
of the style. I need hardly remind you that 
the Byzantine style became fully developed in 
the reign of Justinian (527-565), one of the 
greatest emperors whe sat on the throne of 
Constantine. It spread to Italy about the 
same time, and in ccrtain provinccs it flourished 
through all the vicissitudcs of the later empire 
and the mediwval period until the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. Its two 
gvcat.st Church's are St. Sophia, at Constanti- 
nople (532-537), and St. Mark's, at Venice (1063- 

71). The style bridg.s the gulf between the 
Classical period and the great triumphs of the 
(Gothic builders, but its influence was confined 
ii fly to the East and to Italy, and must be 
nsidered apart from the grvat Roman sque 
velopment of Northern and Western Europe. 
us this new cathedral at Westminster, in its 
planning, its mat rials, and its Campanile, is 
itolian from base to roof, and for that very 
reason is wholly out of place in our climate and 
conditions ; it needs the clear blue .skics and 
fi.oding sunlight of Italy for its appropriate 
siting, and not the moist grey skivs and 
subducd light of England. ‘To compare with 

{ show the church of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, 
t Ravenna, about 526. 

Hitherto we have spoken wholly or chiefly of 

| siastical or public buildings. What about 

the lincs of strects, the shops and houscs ? 
Regent Strect and the Quadrant are good. 
dignified and res: rved. They are charactcristic 
of their period, that of George IV, and it is to 
he hoped they will be preserved. 

In Piccadilly some of the newer buildings 
re not inad quate, but the new hotel on the 
te of St. Jam: s’s Hall is neither more nor less 

than a monstrosity. There is no other word 
to express its effect. Whitehall is now a fine 
thoroughfare, and Kingsway promis's to be 
-ariched with buildings not wholly inadequate, 
ind expressive of the modern spirit, and it is 

be desired that Aldwych and the island in 
the Strand shall be worthily occupied. 

3ut what shall we say of the outlying strects 

and smaller buildings? Think of the rows of 
poor villas in Suburbia, and the long monctonous 
files of dwellings of cl-rks and artisans, unin- 
spired and uninspiring, and ask how any 
human soul can thrive in such surroundings. 
\s one result of the war, when the period of 
‘ reconstruction ” arrives, it is to be hoped that 
the Improvements suggested in respect of the 
new buildings that will then be required may be 
adequat: ly carried out cn the lines sk teh-d 
in an article in The Morning Post, May 29, 
1917. 

Y«t there are improvements already to be 

hserved. St. Paul’s Churchyard is b: tter 

than it was a hundred y.ars ago. Man t ne- 
nts have becn charcd away, and the shops 
nd offices since crected are more in keeping 
ith th ir surroundings. 

When Bluchr surveyed London from the 
p of St. Paul’s Cathedral he is supposed to 

exclaim: d: “ What a fine city to sack!” 
\Vhat he did say, as he gazed upon the mean 
huildings huddkd round the great cathedral, 
is © Was f.r plunder,” which means, as 

ryone who knows German knows, “ What a 

of rubbish.” And well might he say so then. 

What our archit-cts should aim at, if a 

‘man may say so without presumption, is te 

ww London, as opportunity aris:s, with 
idings that shall ad-quat ly express the 
it of the age at its best, alive with all the 
spiration of the past and all the hope of the 
lnture; that is, th y should aim at a revival 
true architectural f~ting, in which the 
past exireis s its rightful influence, but is 
ver slavishly imitat-d, and in which the pre- 
nt is unf-tt-red. So might the dream be 
ised which som» of us indulge at times, when 
Londen shall display hers lf as the worthy 
successor of Augustan Rome, the proud metro- 
olis of an Empire more world-wide and more 
gnificent than the Cacsars ever knew. 
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I mvst not conclude without a word of 
acknowledgment to Mr. Walter H. Godr-y, 
F.R.LB.A., whose book, A History of Ar hi- 
tecture in London, I have found of much value 
in the preparation of this Lecture. 

This leads up to the last thing I have to say, 
and to my last illustrations, and it istbis: that 
if one would know what was the appearance of 
Augustan Rome, and what the aspect of its 
public buildings, no better idea can be gained 
than to stand at the corner of the Poultry and 
Queen Victoria Street and note the ensemble of 
the Mansion House, the Royal Exchange and 
the Bank. Of the first, Mr. Reg. Blomficld says : 
“ The Mansion House (1739-1753) is the most 
important work of George Dance the elder (born 
in 1698); it has its faults, and its details are 
very bad. Yet Dance’s design is not deficient 
in a certain robust energy ; it loses nothing by 
comparison with the adjacent buildings, such 
as the Bank of England and th- Royal Exchange. 
Dance was certainly not a gifted, or even a 
learned architect, yet the vitality ot the tradition 
under which he worked was strong enough to 
save him from gross errors of taste, and even to 
impress a certain dignity on the work of a man 
of very moderate natural abilitices, who was 
said to have begun his career as a shipwright.” 

The present Royal Exchange is built on the 
site cf Jarman’s, a sumptuous building in Port- 
land stone, completed in 1669, and somewhat on 
the lincs of Sir Thomas Grsham’s earlier 
Exchange (1570), which had been modelled on 
the town hall to be seen in many a Dutch city, 
and was consumed in the Great Fire. Jarman’s 
Exchange, which was bis only known work, was 
burnt down in 1838; it was succeeded by the 
one we now see, erected by an architect named 
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Tite (1839-1844), which, with its imposing 
Corinthian portico, provides a not unworthy 
adjunct to the vista. 

The Bank of England, which covers about 
four acres, and was enlarged in 1770 and 1788 
by Sir Robert’ Taylor and Sir John Soane, 
presents to the street a low triangular, wall 
without windows and almost devoid ot ornament 
except at the north-west corner, which is said to 
have been copied from the temple of the Sibyl 
at Tivoli. 

These are Roman buildings pure and simp!l», 
and no city containing such buildings can 
fail to be majestic, noble, and dignified. 

My task is finished, and my last illustration 
shows the design for the addition to Westminst—1 
Abbey which it is proposed to erect after the 
war as a memorial to those who have tallen in 
the service of their country. 

That there is some prospect of our hope being 
realised, however inadequately, in a not distant 
future. may be deduced from the remarks of 
Mr. Bannister Fletcher in the survey he gives of 
the architecture of London in his “ History of 
Architecture ” :—‘ During the last fifty years,”’ 
he says, “ the pages of the professional journals 
have contained most of the noteworthy buildings 
erected, and it is a source of much pleasure and 
instruction to go carefully through thes» records 
of the developments which have taken place. 
They seem to show that a style or manner in 
architecture is being slowly worked out, which 
may, it is hoped, resist all revivals and fashions, 
and become the free expression of our own 
civilization, and the outward symbol of our 
twenticth century progression.” (Sce p. 18.) 

In the course of my lecture I have mentioned 
most of those writers to whom I am indebted in 
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St. Bride’s Church Tower, Newport, Mon. 
From a sketch by Mr. J. F. Wuson, ARIBA. (See next page.) 
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one way or another for assistance, but I cannot 
elose without a special word of acknowledgmen 
to Mr. Waltr H. Godfrey, for his excellent 
** Histcry ot Architecture in London.” 

1 would like to make my own, if I may do so 
without presumption, the words with which 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby concludcs his graphic and 
instructive study of “ Mediwval Art” (Duck- 
worth, 1904) :—‘“ I turn away from this short 
study with a sense of the incomplcteness of all 
history as a mere record of happenings. I am 
more content, however, to have tried to suggest 
the unity in diversity of the stream of art which 
flowed down the centurics, every age showing 
a different manifestation of one encrgy as the 
old tradition was ever new-shaped by the need 
and experiment of the moment. If I may 
venture to draw out a k sson from the retrospect, 
it is that we, tc o, forgetting the past, must press 
forward ; for in the future are hid the possibili- 
ties of many mighty schools of art as true and 
strong as the grcatest of those that are gone.” 

{This paper shows the pitfaJls into which 
amateurs who have no special training fall. 
No amount of intervst and enthusiasm ior the 
subject can dsguise the fact that th» sp:aker 
oft.n fails {or Want of the critical knowledge 
and insight which could alone render his con- 
clusions of walue.—Ep. } 





PETERSTONE AND ST. BRIDE 
CHURCHES, NEWPORT, MON. 


Tue towers of these churches are interesting 
and uniyue examples of the fifteenth century. 
Evidence gocs to show that the same hand 
had to do with the slating of both. St. Bride 
is situated three miles north-east of Peterstone, 
its charm bing the treatment cf the buttresses 
and the dignificd termination of the stair turret. 
Centuries ago considerable scttlements took 
place under the foundations of the towers, 
which now lean over to the extent of 3 ft. 
6in., but such is the character of the 
masonry that scarcely a crack is to be 
secn. The tower of Peterstone is richly 
ornate, but of a type dissimilar to the 
perpendicular towers of Somersct, par- 
ticularly of St. Mary’s, Taunton. The 
parapet and the turret cresting form 
a rich crown to the lines of the angle 
buttresses and a foil to the plainer 
masonry. 

We gave last week an illustration from Mr. 
Wilson’s pen of the font at St. Woolos 
Church, Newport, Men. The basin was 
made in 1849, and placed on the original 
twelfth century shaft, the carving being 
a copy of the original Norman one, a 
portion of which was embodied in the 
new work. 
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Re-opening of the Scieree Museum. 

The Board of Education announce that 
the Science Museum, South Kensington, 
is to be re-opened to the public on and 
from Tucsday, January 1. The museum 
has been closed to th public for near!y two 
years. It has, however, bocn open without 
irterruption for students. As compargd 
with i914 conditions, the extent and the 
hours of opening for 1918 are somewhat 
reduced, but the greater part of the museum 
will be open free on every weck day from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sundays from 
2.30 p.m. to fip.m. The collections con- 
tain many unique cbi-.cts of great in- 
terest, as representing discoveries, inven- 
tions and appliances that have been of 
first-rate importance in the advancement 
of science and of industry. Such objects 
as Watts’ engines, carly locomotives, 
steamships, flying machines, reaping 
machines and textile machinery are 
records of British contributions to the 
progress of the world, and it is gratifying 
that these can again be made available 
for inspection by visitors to London from 
all parts of the United Kingdom and 
from distant parts of the Empire. 
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SIDE ISSUES OF THE GREAT 
WAR. 


By A FORMER CONTRIBUTOR NOW SERVING 
in ITALY. 


Tut shabby piazza with its dusty pomegranate 
trees glared white in the afternoon sun. The 
vermilion car panted and screamed. Easy- 
going white oxen harnessed to country carts 
lounged past in philosophical indifference. A 
dozen fruit women lying in wait for travelling 
drafts behind baskets filled with tough yellow 
peaches and juicy figs, green and black, watched 
with curiosity. But the interest roused by our 
departure swelled to enthusiasm in the group 
under the pergola of the station buffet. There, 
langhing and clapping their hands, were retuna 
Signor Win innato in person and his signora with 
figure to mutch, and, napkin on arm, crcp- 
haired Felice, wise with lifelong experience of 
the appetites and crochets of innumerable 
diners; Eliseo, slim and alert at the outset of 
his career, ambitious to figure in gilded London 
restaurants and in the meantime awaiting the 
call to the Colours, which, he being a native of 
Ancona, will make a sailor of him; and finally 
infinitesimal Venturino, succeeding in little but 
the confusion of orders. 

Thus sent oft, the red car, with its load of five 
Italians and one Englishman, made a plunge 
through a crowd of idlers for the white Pescara 
road and was gone. The owner and driver is 
Sub-Licutenant M , ex-schoolmaster, and in 
peace time a leather merchant. Next him sits 
a white-clad local barone. Behind sit Lieut.- 
Colonel M——ck, with the emerald green tabs 
of the Alpini, and Captain L——o, with the 
mag: nta “ flames” of the Bersaglieri, a tall, 
grey-eyed, bushy-haired Sicilian, in peace 
a banker inRome, and now military com- 
mandant of the Station. Riding bodkin and 
reclining on their ample besoms was the writer 
in khaki arill, while precariously perched 
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Peterstone Church Tower, Newport, Mon. 


From a sketch by Mr. J. F. Wirson, A.R.I.B.A. 
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between my knees on an empty crate, marked 
“Jam” and “ A.S.C.,” sits the substantial 
form of Sub-Lieutenant M——-si, the Canadian, 
wearing, like his brother lieutenant, the scarlet 
collar tabs which indicate “ Territorial ” officer, 
who is serving not ds carricre but for the war 
only. : 

The first stage is soon passed of flat roads 
running straight through varied cultivation — 
tomato crops, vineyards, scattered olives, 
mulberries, and poplars, and new-ploughed 
fields, with frequent plantations of the tall 
cane, whose stem serves for the making of 
fences, arbors and vine props. We skim past 
an aeroplane hangar in construction, and 
isolated cottages, on whose sh nder pcrgolas 
Brobdingnagian pumpkins ar perilously perchea, 
and whose walls are gay with a drapery of chillies 
scarlt ana green, while figs are drying skewered 
on sticks or spread on terraces. 

Then suddenly the ascent begins. We hav 
a thousand feet to climb, and barely two miles 
as the crow flies to do it in. But the road—it 
inadequately kept up at present —was scientific- 
ally engineered, for the needs of horse or ox- 
drawn traffic, and extends to several times that 
length. Its bewilderingly serpentine course and 
fantastically sharp turns are a tax on the nerv 
and skill of our driver, who at the first of them 
falls a victim to his ambition of breaking a time 
record and explodes a tyre. The repair is 
executed amid a fire of jocularity and hilarious 
banter on the part of the Colonel and th 
Captain, after which a more prudent speed is 
adopted. 

Our circuitous course brings us every moment 
face to face with a fresh outlook, a new aspect 
of a wonderful landscape, whose nobility and 
penetrating charm, no atmospheric conditions 
could quite destroy. But we are fortunate in 
the most perfect imaginable for its enjoyment. 
Six weeks of intense heat had culminated in 
three days of scirocco—locally known as 
* Libiccio "—parching to body and mind and 
destructive of energy and equanimity. ‘Then 
the storm had burst with incessant lightning 
and heavy rains, which, if insufficient to swell 
the abundant vintage, had at least left the air 
cooled and crystal clear. 

Our objective is the provincial capital, which 
from the valley had outlined its domes and 
campanili and ancient walls against the sapphire 
sky. It is lost to sight as a shoulder of the 
mountain interposes its bulk and we face valley- 
wards. Now the clear, sharp outlines of the 
Gran Sasso d’Italia loom up befcre us, rock upon 
rock of the rich, brcad vale of the Pescara, and 
the tawny foothills tumble towards the sea, 
each crag with its crown of towers. Again 
turning movntainwards our vision is limited to 
the nearer objects, oak and ilex, fig and mul- 
berry tree, or a solemn company of pines or 
cypresses, or a quarry of the stiff, brown clay 
of which the friable brick of the district is made. 
And once more, high above, the huddled brown 
roofs of our goal shoot into sight and are gone 
again. 

And so we climb and climb. In the outskirts 
of the city we pass the church of Sta. Maria del 
Tricalle, adapted in the fourteenth century out 
of the remains of the octagonal temple of 
Diana Trivia, vith the addition of a curious 
dome of bricks, set edgewise to form the angle 
ribs and laid flat in the intervening spaces. 
while below the cornice is a decoration of 
pointed arcading. Next a monumentally con- 
ceived fountain with drinking troughs under 
rusticated arches of the eighteenth century comes 
into view, and on the crest of the ridge vast new 
artillery barracks roofed in “ Eternit.”” Then 
past the castcllated “ Distretto,” or Divisional 
Headquarters, we sweep into slab-paved strects, 
steep and narrow and tortuous, in which the 
pomp of ancient palaz7i and barroque church 
fronts rubs shculders with characterless dwell- 
ings of other ages and commonplace of modern 
banks and shop fronts. 

In the piazza we dismount. The Captain 
goes to pay an official visit and the Colonel 
stretches his long I-gs under a café table. Both 
of them are but slowly recovering from serious 
wounds, so that he walks with difficulty with 
the aid of a stout stick; that is why he is 
relegated to the duties of a draft conductor. 
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He is well under 40, a tall, martial figure, with 
blue-green eyes and fair hair and moustache. 
He is ultimatly of Irish origin and a North 
Italian by birth. But his father, a cavalry 
officer, was statiorfed in this very town of C., 
and be is in high spirits at revisiting, after 
30 years, the haunts of his childhood. So we 
leave him to his iced beer and the contemplation 
of an endl ss string of donkeys bearing on their 
sturdy little backs supplics of large, flat bricks 
for the Prefettura opposite, now a-building, 
and I set off with Licut. M si for the object 
of my visit, the military hospital. 

A South Italian by birth and education, he 
has lived over twinty years in Canada, is a 
subject of the British Empire, and has two sons 
in the Canadian Army. After sending home, in 
his capacity as Consul in British Columbia, many 
thousand recruits for the Italian Army, he 
voluntarily travclled 11,000 miles to serve his 
nativecountry. But his devotion to the Empire 
of his adoption is cqually great, and he never 
loses an opportunity of rendering a service to 
our troops here. 

We follow the narrow but cleanly kept main 
street lined with gocd shops. I notice one with 
. large display of English stationery—all 
stationery bere, except, alas! the ink, is of 
inglish make—and, mcre unexpected still, a 
well-stocked books-ller’s, whose existence is 
presently explain'd by the neighbourhood of 
i college. Eventually we emerge into broad, 
tree-planted roads and the wide prospect our 
climb has earncd us. Large public buildings 
are dotted around us at points of vantage 
imcng terraced gardens planted with pines 
and ilex, paulownia, oleander, and sumach in 
flower. On an advencing spur of the eminence 
on which the whole city is planted stands an 
ancient white structure of monastic origin, 
1dded to at various periods and still in process 
of adaptation to its present use as the Surgical 
Department (6) of the military hospital. We 
are received by the orderly officer for the day, 
wearing the blue scarf which indicates that he 
is on duty, and he hands us over to 9 corporal- 
major—a rank corresponding to that of lance- 
sergeant with us—who shows us round. 

We follow first a long arched gallery, which 
opens on to a tree-planted court, and where at 
the end of its long perspective the vision leaps 
with delighted wonder across unseen space into 
the haze-veiled recesses of the highest Apennines. 
"hen under white vaults and over tiled floors 
ve thread a maze of wide whitewashed spaces, 
presided over by blue-clad Sisters with large 
white coifs, assisted by secular women-helpers 
of very various social standing, and by male 
ord: rlies in military uniform. 

The patients—many of whom look desperately 
ill and some of whom are victims of the last 
off nsive—look comfortable in the snowiest of 
bed linen and are evidently well cared for, 
though the standard of cleanliness as regards 
the premises is Italian, not British. Allow- 
unces must be made for the difficulties of coping 
with dust in so dry a climate, with so many vast 
pen windows and unglazed corridors. Many 
of the patients are dressed and sitting on thcir 
beds or walking about. Some are receiving 
visits from their familics. One is surrounded 
iy his child, his young wife, and old mother, 
‘ withered peasant body in the bright colours 
and old-world cut of dress that have not by 
any means died out in the Abruzzi. Her 
vrinkled features are sheltered by a green, 
flowered kerchief, folded square. After the 
manner of war paticnts, one and all seem 
cheerful and content: d, and the visit of a British 
fliccr in his unfamiliar uniform, even without 
exchang? of greetings, seems to be a source of 
pleasure, as a diversion in a monotonous exist- 
‘nee. Those within reach wish to shake hands, 
and those—not a few—who speak English, or 
rather American, are pleased to air it, 

We cross a whitewashed brick-paved cloister. 
One of its luncttes still holds a faded but 
gracious fresco of the cinquecento, and under 
an archway a convalpscent is consuming a 

gargantuan portion of macaroni which tcstifies 
to the excellence of his digestive organs, what- 
«ver other ailment he may be suffering frcm. 
We reach the kitchen, whose open windows 
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overlook the contagious block, lying apart in 
a grove of pines. A Sister presides over a vast 
kitchener, where, on charcoal fires, savoury 
dishes of meat, potatocs and silver beet are 
simmering. She offers us coffee and exhibits 
with pride her vaulted store-room, w: ll stocked 
with macaroni of various shapes, sizes and 
qualiti+s, onions hanging in bunches from the 
roof, baskets of eggs, figs and grapes, .and 
batches of bread. 

The meals consist of a cup cf coffce with or 
without milk and a roll in the early morning 
and two substantial meals at 10 and 4, followed 
by a light snack for supper. At lunch and 
dinnr the changes. are rung cn_ veg:table 
soups, rice and mecaroni, meat and eggs, and, 
especially in the medical wards, varied according 
to the doctor’s orders and the patient’s condition. 
There are scales known as quarter, half, three- 
quarter and full diet. _Zabhalione, the Italian 
egg punch, was spoken of as a dish suited to 
a bad case, where a milk pudding would be 
ordered by us. 

We glance with uninstructed eyes at the 
mysterics of the X-ray room and the pharmacy ; 
and, at a hint that the request would be pleasing 
in the eyes of the Sisters, ask to see the chap: 1. 
It is exhibited with reverent and touching pride 
by a novice. It is kept scrupulously clean and 
embellished with loving care, but withal it is a 
miracle of vulgar and sugary modernity among 
remnants of third rate eighteenth century taste. 
Bad paintings are on walls and cciling and 
purposcless dabs of gilding and colour on all 
sides; while, above the aitar, rises out of a 
forest of artificial roses a sentimental Madonna 
in pink and primrose and sky-blue, wreathed 
around as a crowning glory with an aurcole of 
electric lights, which are proudly turned on for 
our dlectation. We murmur perfunctory 
admiration and escape with relief to the wards 
and galleries, where every opening is a glory. 

One side of the building faces full towards the 
giant flanks of the Mai lla, whose rocky summit 
has been freely powdered with snow in the late 
storm. Another looks across tl: craggy 
tentacles he spreads out fan-wise towards the 
sea, brown ridge beycnd brown ridge, each 
crested with an ancient township of high sound- 
ing name—Bucchianico and Villamagna and 
Casacanditclla—and over the valleys between 
them that glimmer half seen in a purple haze, 
as they fall away to the left towards the long 
line of the gleaming Adriatic. Before we leave, 
the Colonel in command receives us courteously 
in his study, attired, like all the medical officers, 
in civilian clothes—a privilege which they share 
with the generals after mid-day. He expresses 
his readiness to accept for treatment any 
British soldiers who may be in need of it while 
in these regions, and orders a carriage to convey 
us to the medical department. But as this is 
but a few hundred yards distant, we prefer 
our feet, and a winding path through the Public 
Gardens soon brings us up to the large unfinished 


. seminary, which the medicals share with the 


pri: sts. 

The new wards are more spacious but less 
attractive than those in the old monastery we 
have just left, but their views are even wider ; 
and the keen bracing air of this hill-tcp is in 
its If, as one of the medical officers remarked, 
sufficient to effect half the cures. One more 
glance at the view from a broad terrace ard we 
hasten back to the piazza, where our companions’ 
impaticnce to start is not altogether quenched 
by the strains of the town band playing national 
airs in honour of the birthday of the Principe 
Ereditario. 

The colonel has beguiled the hours of waiting 
by acquainting the curious, who are never far 
to seek in this country, that 1 am a British 
Licut.-General on a tour of inspection, accom- 
panied by an American officer and a Belgian 
refugee nobleman—in the hope that this 
accurate information will find its way into the 
columns of the local Press. 

All the town and its grey-clad garrison seem 
to have gathered in the narrow piazza to see us off, 
and our exit, without causing casualties, seems 
little short of miraculous. The return journey 
is by a difterent route, involving a further 
climb. As we mount, the Pescara river gleams 
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in the green valley far below like a tangled 
thread of burnished silver, and the mountains 
beyond are turning to amethyst. We top the 
crest and descend towards the Adriatic in long 
gentle sweeps through wiae olive groves with 


tresh turned soil dotted with vine-clad villas of - 


classical aspect approached by avenues of um 
brella pines or tall cypresses. 

Presently, when we had reached the plain, the 
sun sank in a glory behind the Apennines ; and 
seen against a background of flaming orange 
between the stems of the sclemn pineta or 
through the feathery haze of peach orchards, 
the Gran Sasso is silhouetted inky black in 
the strangely life-like form of a sleeping 
Titaness with flowing hair. The short twilight 
quickly fades and night has fallen before we 
sweep once more into the shabby piazza with 
its dust-coated pomegranate trees. 


— 
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THE POST OFFICE LONDON 
DIRECTORY. 


We have received a copy of that most wonder- 
ful compilation, the “ Post Office London 
Directory,” with county suburbs, which will 
serve to give future g-nerations e better idea, of 
the immcnsity of the greatest city in the world 
in‘ the present era than many more eloquent 
descriptions. The future historian will be 
able to enumerate the trades we carry on and 
trace the localities to which they are chiefly 
confined, from this publication, though he will 
find the architect included in the trade section 
with the manufacturer of soda-water bottles. 
But despite these little eccentricitivs, which 
may represent a reasonable opinion of the merits 
of our modern building, even the architect will 
always consider the great directory as a friend 
to whom he will turn in trouble and perplexity 
with a confidence which is s-ldom misplaced, 
for, considering the enormous scope and scale 
of the publication, mistakes arealways reduced 
to a minimum, just sufficient to prevent any of 
us from imagining that we are a race of im- 
mortals, who can altogether avoid error. 

The outstanding feature ot the work is the 
inclusion of the new numbers of the Postal 
D. livery Offices after the district initials. The 
proprictors have been at great pains to add 
these numbers to the address:s ot all those 
firms and persons whose names appear in the 
four great sections of the book. This has 
necessitated their making alterations to nearly 
every line in the 2,236 pages contained in this 
volume. The importance of these numbers is 
emphasized by special notice, not only on the 
cover, but also at the head of every section 
throughout the book. The publishers have 
done everything in their power to emphasize 
the fact that by the systematic use of these 
numbers, the public will greatly facilitate the 
heavy work of the Post Office and economize 
in man-power, whilst it will at the same time 
assure the earliest possible distribution of letters 
and other matter passing through the Post 
Office. med a“ 
The full senior staffs of the various new 
Ministrics are given in the bcok, including the 
important chang.s in the Ministry of Munitions 
and War Office recently carriv-a out. a i 

The present is the 119th annual issue of the 
b-ok, which is published by K: lly’s Directories, 
Ltd., 182, High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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{i} & The Institution of Civil Engineers. 


F On January 2 the Institution of Civil Engi- 
necrs completed the hundr>!th year cf its 
existence, having been established in 1815 
at a meeting of eight engineers at the Kenda 
Coffee House in Fleet-strect. At the next 
ordinary me: ting of the Institution, on January 
8, before the discussion of papers, a statement 
commemorative of the founding of the Insti- 
tution on January 2, 1818, will be made, present 
conditions precluding more formal celebration 
of the centenary. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


AIR RAIDS AND OUR 
BUILDINGS. 
By Acan E. Menry. 

LONDON must by now have experienced some- 
thing approaching a score of air raids, which 
have brought disaster to a great varicty of 
buildings, and with such disaster a good deal 
of expericnce. Attacks have been made by 
means of high explosive, incendiary and other 
hombs, of various sizes, froni different typos of 
aircraft, but it seems probable that the chicf 
provisions of the future will have to be against 
heavier-than-air machincs dropping high ex- 
plosives from considerable 
has already been made evident thet a large 
measure of protection can be obtained by 
adopting certain elementary precautions, and no 
doubt experts have collected a gcod deal of in- 
formation as to the comparative resisting power 
ot various buildings under different conditions. 
The writer is not aware of any lay summary 
of such observations which has been placed at 
the disposal of the public, and assuming that no 
such brochure cxists, it seems desirable to con- 
sider whether such information could be use- 
fully published. By this it is not sugg:sted that 
the ordinary houscholder should be encouraged 
to cndeavour to erect bombprcof sh: Iters on his 
premises, which might readily result in disaster 
greater than might occur if he refrained 
from such attempts, but rather to enable him to 
decide what he can and cannot do in the matter 
of protective measures. Approaching the sub- 
ject entircly in a spirit of enqui:y, without any 
claim to expert knowledge, the forms of protection 
to he considered seem to fall under the following 
heads:—]. From small flying fragments ; 
2. From fire ; 3, From poisonous gases ; 4, From 
serious collapse of buildings ; 5, From direct: hits 
by bombs and unexploded shells. Protection 
from flying fragments can be obtained by taking 
ordinary precautions to keep indoors, away 
from glass and the path which glass fragments 
might take, and te shelter behind something in 
the nature of a strong and solid barrier. In this 
connection it is not elways realised that 
many roofs possess no boarding under the slates, 
which means, that unless shell fragments happen 
to strike a rafter or ceiling joist, the chance of 
which will usually be about 1 to 6, there is 
nothing above the occupants of the top floor 
beyond two thicknsses of roofing slates and 
three-quarters of an inch of lath and plaster, 
which is wholly insufficient to stop a drenping 
shell fragment even from aninconsiderable beight. 

As to glass, the writer can quote a personal 
experience in which the concussion of a 
large _xplosive bomb, falling on a tar-paved 
surface about 50 ft. from his windews, measured 
at an angl: of about 60 degs. with the face of the 
building, blew in }-inch plate glass windews 
about 15 in. wide with sufficient force? to drive 
spear-like fragnicnts into the hard plaster cf the 
opposite wall 15 ft. distant (whore they are still 
preserved), the windows being about 45 ft. 
above the ground. In this cas> th» building 
forms part of a court, the opposite wall of 
which is about 120 ft. distant. The effects of 
air concussion, cf course, depend v ry largely 
on the proximity of surrcunding buildings, ana 
would be greater in a narrow stre >t 

Little need be said about protection from in- 
cendiary bombs. The ready availability of 
vessils of water has been publicly enjoined, 
while for the rest ordinary means of fire protec- 
tion can be utilised. In fighting fire tim> is every- 
thing, and a sj phen of s:da water imm*diatcly 
acecssible may often be worth more than 
apparatus which, unk ss frequentiy inspected, 
may take a minute or two to bring into action. 
In slecting a place in which to congregate 
during a raid, an alternative way of escap* in 
case of fire should always be a_ matter. for 
consideration. . 
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We have fortunately not had many ex- 
pericnces of poisonous gases, though at cn time 
such visitations were confidently anticipated. 
Such gases would probably result from the 
almost instantanecus evaporation of liquid 
chlorine or the liquids bremine, phosphorus, 
trichloride or oxychloride, though, of course, 
many other compceunds are available. A supply 
of pads scaked in a solution of washing soda, 
which can be placed over the mouth and ncstrils, 
forms the simpl-st safeguard ; but, as in the case 
of fire, an altcrnative way of escape should be 
provided as an additional saf>guard. 

Protection from collapse of builaings invelves 
structural considerations, but should not be 
difficult to attain where rooms on the solid 
ground are available. Proximity to good brick 
walls and projecting chimney breasts is obvi- 
ously desirable, as when floors collapse the 
debris scldom fills the space right up to the 
wall faces. Before deciding on a situation, 
the direction and depth of the joists, assuming 
the ordinary joisted floor is in question, should 
be ascertained, and the shelter of a wall into 
which the joists run is to be preferred. The ficor 
of a small room will usually be rather stronger 
than that of a large one, because, owing to the 
stock sizes of timber, the depth of the joists 
is seldom reduced quit> in prepcertion to the 
decreased span; but a weak floor may be 
considerably strengthened at trifling cost by 
forming a temporary pest ccnsisting of a piece 
of scaffold pole with a piece of stcut board 
long enough to run across, say, three joists 
wedged between the pole and the ceiling and 
a similar piece on the flocr if also of joists and 
boards. Such a post might” well enable a part 
of the floor above to withstand, say, the descent 
of a chimn-y-stack crashing threugh floors 
above. Further protection may be obtained 
by placing such things as mattresscs or an 
inverted upholstered sofa on the floor over the 
arca s lected for shelter. It should always be 
remembered that, in the event of the collapse 
of a building, the occupants, if saved, may be 
imprisoned for many hours ; hence it is d: sirable 
to keep permanently in the refuge selected, be it 
a clesed cellar or only the-ecrner of the kitchen, 
such things as may be wanted—water, a little 
food, brandy, drvssings and bandages, candle 
and matches, a good saw, an axe, and a crow- 
bar—-for. in the event of fire, the implements 
enumerated may be of vital importance. 
A greater measure cf protection can be sccured 
by the formation of a solid roof of incombustible 
material over the refug2, provided it is really 
adequat:ly constructed. Steel and concrete 
naturally sugg: st thems:lves; and the intro- 
duction of such materials raises the question as 
to whether anything approaching complete 
immunity from bombs can be secured by their 
use. Anyone whe has seen—and most of us 
have now scen—the devastating effect cf an 
explosive bomb dropped from, perhaps, 15,000 
fect, will probably agree tLat it is usclvss to aim 
at protection from a direct hit from such a 
missile. In soft ground, holes six feet deep 
and twenty-five fect in diameter have been 
made by such bombs; while on hard surfaces, 
though the holes are naturally smaller, the 
velocity of hard material projected is encrmous. 
Inspection of seme wrought iron railings about 
10 fect distant from where a bomb fell on a road- 
way in a recent raid showed that a bar one-inch 
square in section had been cut half through. 
Unexploded or “dud” shells are cften as 
destructive as bombs, save that their effect is 
usually more ‘local. After a naval bombard- 
ment, the writer saw, standing upright in a 
garden, a “dud” shll which had passed 
through the two main walls of a large stone- 
built house, through an 18-inch garden wall 
and completely through another brick-built 
house behind. This sh ll was from a naval gun 
not half a mile away, and the shell was probably 


at the top of its trajectory, owing to the position 
of the houses, and it is not sugg:sted that a 
dropping shot from an anti-aircraft gun could 
be so destructive, but it shows what a “ dud” 
shell can do. Something may be learnt from 
the effects of artillery on protected “ dug-cuts.”’ 
The writer believes he is correct in stating 
that solid concrete two feet thick is insufficient 
protection from direct shell hits, but that a 
thick layer of gravel, sand cr chalk over such 
a covering is more effective than increasing 
the thickness of the concrete. The object 
should be to cause the explosion to take place 
before the main protective covering is reached. 
It would thus seem that if the friable material 
were overlaid by a comparatively thin but 
highly resisting layer, say, of strongly re- 
inforced concrete, explosion in this layer would 
be insured and the concussion expended on 
the surrounding air and in dispersing the 
friable covering. This leads one to wonder 
wh: ther the introduction of some explosion- 
inducing layer on an upper floor immediately 
over @ concrete (and, perhaps, sand- protected) 
covering of the refuge arrang:d in an ordinary 
house would be worth considering. Since the 
velocity of a bomb on reaching its objective 
must be somewhere about 300 feet a second, 
it will be obvious that any such attempt to 
introduce a resistance is not likely to be success- 
ful unless such resisting layer can be adequately 
supported. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that bombs do not fall vertically. A missile 
dropped by an acroplanc travelling at sixty 
miles an hour will have in addition to an 
average velocity of, say, 150 fect a second in 
a vertical dircction, a horizontal velocity of 
88 fect a second; hence its path will be on a 
slant. Observations on the paths of bombs 
which have passed through several floors of 
buildings should by now enable experts to tell 
us whether any attempt to promote explosicn 
onan upper floor at some distance above a small 
protected area is worth consideration or 
not. 

From what has been said above, it weuld 
appear that attempts to produce , concrete 
dug-outs in gardens are hardly likely to prove 
successful without the use of very massive and 
costly construction, and that less ambitious 
schemes within the house are better. The 
writer has selected in his own house a place in 
the basement which is really little more than a 
cupboard, but has good brick walls and a 
two-inch flush pan Il-d door. He has picked 
up the floor over with iron joists and filled in the 
floor joists with reinforced hallast concrete 
over which are placed sacks of gravel to dis- 
tribute any impact. The breaking distributed 
load on this roof is equal te about 450 tons, at 
which pressure the ground under the walls, 
which probably have no footings or concrete, 
as the house is an old one, would probably 
be stressed up to a pressure at which it weuld 
give way. Such a refuge should be quite safe 
on the complete collapse of the building and 
afford considerable protecticn in the event of 
a bomb exploding in another part cf the house. 
This refuge is in the middle of the house—one 
wall being against the outside earth—and in 
this position sounds are reduced t» a minimum— 
a matter of no little importanes, having regard 
to the after effects of gun fire on highly strung 
persons. Where a sh-lter is projected de novo, 
probably a low circular wall, supporting a highly 
1<inforced hemi-spherical, concrete dome, 
would give the strong:st form of practicable 
construction; but the whole subject wants 
investigation in the light of impact effects, 
about which most of us know little. Has the 
time come for investigation and report by, 
say, a small joint committee cf the War Office 
(Home D-fences), and the R.I.B.A.; or can 
our new Air Ministry give us the satisfactory 
information that this is unnecossary ? 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
(1917. 


\NOTHER year of war has passed since we 
wrote an economic survey, and with each year 
that passes, of cours, economic conditicns 
must become more strenuous; but we have 
always been warned that the war would be 
‘one of attrition, and this:-means that as each 
mcnth pass«s, the civilian population will have 
to play a greater part in the contest, and by 
geli-denial and paticnt fortitude strengthen 
th: hands cf the Government in power, and 
assist in bringing the war to a victorious ccn- 
clusion. The subject which is calling now 
for special attention is the food problem, but 
it is remarkable that it has arisen so late in 
this country as well on in the third year oi ths 
war. For two and a half years of warfare 
we in this country were absolutely unrestrict>d 
in the matter of food, and perhaps it would 
have been better had some restraint been 
ex reised earlier, but to those who are inclined 
to kick against the pricks and resent any 
scheme of rationing, it may be pointed out that 
our enemies have been subjected to privaticns 
during the whole course of the war, and that in 
this respect we are two and a half years te the 
good, and a free people for very shame cannot 
bear privaticns with less fortitude than have 
the subjects of those nations whose ferm of 
government we despise and whose methods we 
abhor. 

The final statistics for the year are not 
ava lable at the time of writing, but food prices 
have steadily risen throughout the year until 
Auvust, when the highest level appears to have 
been reached, the average increase in the price 
of eecessary articles above pre-war level being 
106 per ccnt., including the taxes imposed on 
certain articls. According to the Labour 
Gaxtte, the increase in necessary expenditure in 
working-class households, including food, cloth- 
ing, rent, and lighting, would in that month be 
85 per cent. abuve pre-war level. 

in September, a fall in prices had taken place 
of some 9 per cent., but in October they had 
again risen to 1€6 per cent., and the latest 
figures, those for November, were 105 per cent. 
The price of food must, however. be considered 
in connection with wages, and the statistics as 
to rises in rat-s of wages do not convey the 
actual conditions prevailing, since, in the first 
place, they do not include increases grantca 
to large sections cf the community such as 
seamen, agricultural labourers, railway servants, 
pelice, and Government employees; nor do 
they take acccunt of overtime nor the greater 
opportunitics cf obtaining employment; but, 
bearing these exceptions in mind, according 
to the statistics, in 1915 some three and a half 
million work-people received increases in wages 
amounting t £677,700 a week, which averaged 
3s. J0d. a head, while in 1916 a further sum, 
averaging 3s. 6d. a head a weck was received 
by a very similar number ; whilst in the current 
year, for which full statistics are not available, 
the eleven months show that 4,332,000 have re- 
ceived increased wages amounting to £1,507,500 
a week, averaging about 5s. a head. Thus, in 
the three years, the increase in rates of wages 
shows an advance of about 12s. 4d. a head. 

In wolking-class households, the average 
increase of expenditure is still about 8.5 per 
ent. above the pre-war level, but mat-rial is 
not at present available to express the increase 
in wages in an exact precntage. Bearing in 
mind, however, that eecnomy in fcod is 
essential, and that the expenditure in fced has 
perforce to be limited, it is apparent that tbe 
ris’ in wages has been anfficicnt to prevent the 
Pinch of war from bx ing experir need by those 
who are wage carners. 

\\« have obsorved above that in this ccuntry 
restrictions on food have been in foree for a far 
kss peried than in «nemy countries, and, from 
a very inter sting article in the Labour Gazette 
for November, it can be gathered that in the 
inaiter of food priccs and rise of wages we 
compare favourably with Germany, and still 
move so with Austria. 
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In this country our statistics are absolute, 
and food can be obtained at the prices on which 
the figures are based; but in Germany the 
figures are “ paper ”’ figures, food of the quality 
or even of the kind placed in the tables is often 
unprocurabls, and higher priccs have to be paid 
to “‘ surreptitious ” traders; but even so when 
in June last prices were here 104 per cent. above 
pre-war Jevel, in Germany they were 116 per 
cent., and the increase in wages was something 
less than 30 per cent. in industry, but con- 
siderably less if agriculture were included. In 
Austria, food prices in August last were about 
173 per cent. above pre-war level. 

These figures might with advantage be 
studicd by the working population here, for 
w? fear that an idea is too preval nt that war 
conditions must not affect them at all, and that 
every rise in the cost of living must be accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the rates 
of wags; but that is an impossibility, for it 
results in the creation of a vicious circle. Every 
rise in wages must cause a rise in prices, and 
cons quently a race between the two must end 
in disaster. ‘T'he working classes have many 
inconveniences to endure in the difficulties they 
expericnce in obtaining food—the queue sys- 
tem and so on—but they have yet to learn that 
every increase of wages means an increase in the 
cost of living, and that the focd resources of the 
country no longer permit of the same scale of 
dict as in pre-war days, and that th» increase 
in wages is sufficient to mect the increased cost 
of food if that moderation is exhibitcd which, 
for the safety of the nation, has become a plain 
duty. The figures as to trade disputes have 
some bearing on this question: 

In 1915 there were 674 disputes, involving 
445,936 workpeople, with a less of 2,960,700 
working days; in 1916, 525 disputes, involving 
268,376 workpzople and a loss of 2,581,900 
working days; but in the current year, in the 
eleven months, there have heen 642 disputes, 
affect:ng 763,839 workpeopl-, and the loss of time 
has been 5,600,700 working days, or nearly 
double the loss of werking days in the two 
previous years, and that at a time \ hen the 
need for unity and combined action in those 
at home to forward the war was greater than ev ‘rT. 

We ao not mean to imply that these disputes 
have arisen entirely out of the fooa qu stion 
or to obtain increased wages ; a number of causes 
have contributed to these strikes, and, with the 
strain placed upon the workers and the dis- 
organisation of usual industrial conditions, 
every allowanc? should be made. The patriot- 
ism of the country and the determination to 
bring the war to a successful conclusion remains 
unqu: stioned, but we do sugg st that ther 
is a natural tendency in those at home to focus 
their att ntion too clos-ly on their own indivi- 
dual affairs, to consider war conditions as merely 
a disturbing incident, and to forg:t the existing 
conditions at the battl» front and the serious 
issu's involved by the struggle. If those 
partis to these disputes could visit any of the 
fronts, or even any portion of the devastated 
countries, could they see those dispossess:d of 
their own countries and anxiously awaiting 
their redemption, would their consci: neces be 
casy as to the ten and a half million working 
aays lost in this country over trivial disput: s ? 

It should also not be lost sight of that n utral 
countri:s standing outside the war are suffering 
quite as severely in their economic conditions as 
the bellizerent countries, or even more so, for 
whilst focd is scarce and prices very high there 
is no compcnsating war work and war wages, 
and distr: ss is thus accentuated. 

Unmployment in this country is almost 
unknown, the percentage is so small; and not 
enly is nearly everyone employea, but large 
class's of persons not numb-red as wage 
earnrs in time of peace—women, boys, and 
others--are now able to be reckoned as bread 
winners, adding to the wage fund and assisting 
the domestic budgets. 

In our annual survey we have usually especi- 
ally referred to th? builaing trade, but in theso 
times, when each vear, if not each month, brings 
som> new restriction into force as regards 
building operations, and the trade is practically 
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at a standstill, comparative statistics have 
littls meaning. 

In 1914, in the building trade, 134,000 
operatives were recorded as having had their 
rates of wages changed, the net rcsult being an 
increase ot £13,600 a weck. In 1915, the 
number of operatives was 11(,000, the net 
increase being £13,900. In 1916, the number 
was 208,000, the increase being £33,700. And 
for the eleven months of the current year the 
number was 209,000, and the net increase 
£74,300 a we >k. 

In trade disputes in 1914 there were 177 
disputes in the building trad>, affecting 37,670 
persons, with a loss cf 3,199,426 working days; 
that was the year of the great dispute in the 
London building trade. Bunt in 1915 there 
were only 61 disputes, involving 15,388 and 
129,600 working days lost in time. In 1916, 
77 disputes, involving 8,071 porsons and a Icss of 
172,400 working days. But in the eleven 
months cf the current year there have been but 
48 disputes, involving 5,597 workpcople and the 
time Icst has been 80,400 working days. Thus 
the building trade has recognised the gravity 
of the times and lost comparatively little time 
in domestic d:sputes, although no trade has 
been more s-riously crippled, or we may say 80 
seriously crippled, by the war as the building 
trade. 

We have an exce2dingly anxious winter 
before us; we have to be prepared for incon- 
veniences and deprivations of all kinds; but 
fet each individual bear in mind that so far as 
can be scen the war will be lost or won by the 
way we bear ourselves in the coming four 
nontbs. The war has strength ned the national 
character ; it has opened our vyes to our weak- 
nesses and shortcomings ; it has shown us that 
refcrms are necessary and that eccnomic and 
industrial ecnditions can be impoved. We 
already are afforded glimpses of the Promised 
Land of peace, but it can only be attained by 
a sustained effort and cheerful endurance wuring 
the coming trying months. Shall we throw 
away all that has been expenden in the past 
three and a quarter years of suffering; shall 
we grumble at hardships ; shall we forg:-t those 
who have died for us and been maimed for us ? 
The answer to these questions can be given 
by every individual in the country by his 
conduct during the next few mcnths, and we 
feel assured, and we think our enemies feel 
assured, that they will all be answered in the 
negative. 

—_—-_——>-—_e———_————_ 


Building in China (Foochow). 

H.M. Consul at Foochow (Mr. F. E. Wilkinson, 
C.M.G.) has furnished the following notes on 
trade conditions in his Consular district during 
the September quarter :— 

Trade.—Busin ss was bad again during the 
three months July-September. The scarcity of 
money became so pronounced that pawn-shops 
were refusing goods offered them in pawn. 
The prchibition of the export of silver did not 
appear to have mended matters. On the 
other hand, it would seem that money is avail- 
able for investment, as the amount of building 
gcing on along the new carriag® road is astonish- 
ing. Where Iss than two years age there 
were nothing but rice fi lds and a few mis rable 
huts, a new business suburb consisting almost 
entirely of houses in forcign style has arisen. 
The capital employed was entirely native, and 
though mest of the houses are of a jerry-built 
description, a few quite substantial buildings 
have been put up. 

The construction cf a tramway connecting 
Focchow with the Long Bridgs, five mil-s up 
the river, has been begun. Tho estimated cost 
of the work is 90,000 dols., which, presumably, 
does not include rolling stock. The cars are 
to be purchased in Shanghai. (D.C.L. 58,750.) 


D-erased Builder’s Estate. 

Alderman William Edg> Samuxl, who recentl y 
died at the age of 77, of Stratford House, 
Wrexham, Denbigh, builder and contractor, 
** father” of the Wrexham Town Council, 
Mayor of the Borough in 1885, left estate of the 
gross valu2 of £27,879. 
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THE ADVANCE IN PRICE FOR 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
DURING THE WAR. 


In reviewing our “Current Prices” for the 
New Year’s number, we are giving our readers 
an illustration which will show at a glance th. 
increase in builaing materials from January, 
1914—seven months before the great war 
started—up te January, 1918. The buildinr 
industry has probably been affected more than 
any other during this period. In the early 
stages of the war, almost all speculating wcrks 
and works for public bodies, which were not 
considered of national importance, automatic- 
ally stopped. Raw materials and many of the 
manufactured articles upon which the trade 
relied, came from abroad ; and, as the imports 
of these goods ceased, owing to difficulties of 
freightage, and the accumulated stocks dimini- 
shed, the prices naturally rapidly advanced. 
Our illustration shows an advance in every 
article under review—and the increas» ranges 
from 34 to 242 per cent. The advance was 
stopped or regulated in some instances by the 
Government stepping in and taking control ; 
as in the case of iron, stecl, lead, timber, &c. 
Supplies were also hustanded by the Govern- 
ment limitirg works up to the valu. of £°00— 
unless of urgent national importance—at the 
same time further controlling these small 
ontracts by making it practically impossible 
0 purchas. the materials required for them. 


—_————_—>—_—___- 
PATENTS, 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 

7875 of 1915.—Heinreich Bade: Cradles cr 
stages for use in the sinking or construction of 
shafts. 

103,290.—Ernst Waldemar Jungner : Process 
of producing alkali carbonate and hydraulic 
cement from alkaliferous silicate minerals. 

111,507.—George Peacock: Paint or compo- 
sition, and process of manufacturing the same. 

111,539.—Samuel Goldreich, Charles Al>x- 
ander McKerrow and The Splinterless Anti- Mist 
Glass Syndicate: Processes for manufacturing 
strengthened glass. 

111,550. — Thomas Malcolm McAlpine: 
Rollers for rolling the surfaces of er bankments, 
roads, and the like, applicable also as a trans- 


porter. 
111,557.—Bartolme Vergara : Concrete con- 
structions. eq 


111,558.—Thomas Hutchings Carder: Nail- 
holding attachments for carpenters’ hammers. 
111,585.—Charles Stafford Wakefield : Tem- 
porary <r portable or ready-made structures or 
buildings. 
—_—_+—j—______ 


The London Master Builders and Aircraft 
Industries Association. 

We have received a copy of the London 
Master Builders and Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation’s Secretary’s |monthly letter for December 
1917, from which we quote the following :— 
* Between 30 and 40 new members have been 
enrolled during the year. The following 
officers were elected for the year 1918: Mr. 
Fredk. Shingleton, M.V.O., President ; Mr. W. 
J. Renshaw and Mr. 8S. J. Dicksee, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Mr. F. J. Gayer, Treasurer. I regret 
to have to report the loss sustained by another 
of the oldest ana most respected members of 
this Association, viz., Mr. W. Shepherd, whose 
grandson (only son of Mr. H. P. Shepherd) 
was killed in action in France on November 29. 
Some 500 copies of the “ Handbook and Diary 
for 1918” are being sent to leading architects 
and surveyors and others associated with the 
building industry, &c. The handbook contains 
much useful information, and has been carefully 
edited and supervised with the view to bring 
all statistics up to date. Owing to the con- 
tinuance of the war the annual dinner will not 
take place this year. 

* All these applications are now in the stage 
in which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them may be made. ‘ 
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THE ADVANCE OF WAGES 
IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


’ This diagram shows the increases which have 
taken place in men’s wages connected with 
the building trades from January, 1913, to the 
present time. It will be seen that the principal 
mnereases have taken place since June, 1917, 
and th last edvane of 13d. an hour all round— 
vith the exception of the masons—toox effect 
from October 20, 1917, and was the result of 
Govurnment arbitration Sir William Robinson, 
the arbitrator appointed, issued his award 
from the Chief Industria! Commissioner’s 
Departn.ent of the Ministry ot Labour, on 
October 25, 1917, as follows :-- “I award and 
firect that the time rates of wages of the said 
men conc2rned be advanced 1d. per hour as 
from the first full pay following the date of 
the hearing when working on munitions work, 
the advance now awarded to be regarded as war 
wages, and tc be recognised as due to and 
dependent on the existence of the abnormal 
conditions now prevailing in consequence of 
the war.” 

This award is consequently more in the nature 
if a war bonus, and at the moment only applies 
to men actually engaged on Government 
contracts, and is subject to revision after the 
war. It became necessary for two reasons— 
irst, the supply of labour not being equal to 
the demand; secondly, the increased cost of 
the means of living. 


a oe 


AN IMPROVED TAP. 


Wr have seen the m del of an improved tap 
ior which a provisional patent has been taken 
ut by Mr. Edmund K. Irwin, of 32, Landor- 
road, Stockwell, 8.W.9, which has many 
admirable features. 
The object of the invention is to prevent the 
waste of water from the taps that are in general 
sc, known as the screw-down tap; and to 
prevent the leather washer from wearing away 
through the continual friction of turning it on 
snd off ana thereby causing a leakage or a new 
vashcr to be put on. The way the washer is 
reserved from wear is by an arrangement 
nside the body of the tap, to keep it in one 
position, only working up and gown; who2n 
screwed down, it presses against the fitting 
whete the opening is and moulds itself to the 
shape, without wearing away the washer. 
This is done by a piece of wire fixed insioe the 
body of the tap (on the side) ; a slot is made on 
the edge of the metal piece that holds the 
washer, and when in position slides up and 
down, when screwed on or off. 


—_+—»—+ 


South Africa's jTimber_!Resources. 


As in Canada, the lumber question”is also 
arousing concern in South Africa, though the 
angle of approach is not quite similar. The 
Union Government are being strcngly presser to 
make a complete survey of South African 
timber resources with a view nct only to ascer- 
taining their value and their suitability for 
various industrial purposes, but also of increas- 
ing the forest areas of the country to ensur:: the 

ipply of future needs. This survey, if properly 
varried out, will involve a considerable outlay, 
ut the British Empire Producers’ Organisation 
has no doubt that the result should be well 
vorth the money. In the period of reconstruc- 
ion after the war, the world’s supply of timber 
vill be drawn on to an enormous extent. 
\lready the demands of the war itself have been 
) large that a general shortage for some time 
after the war will be almost inevitable, failing 
1ew sources of supply and immensely re duced 
extravagance in cutting. The war, indeed, is 
already presenting the “ new” countries with 
a vision of future economic shortage such as 
before the war was confined to the old. 
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CRAPH SHEWING INCREASE IN WREES IN THE 
BUILDING TRADE FROM JAN:1913 TODKTE. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 
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AND OTHER WORKS * Wales. It must be understood that, while ever 
” for errors that may occur :-— 

In these lists care is taken to ensure the a / _— Masons’ | — i. 
accuracy of the information given, but it may Masons. | Brick- | penters,| ,P!9S- | sjaters. Plum- | painters.| La- ‘a — 
occasionally es that, owing to building layers. | Joiners. | ‘te: bers. vourers.!hourers./bourers 
owners taking the.responsibility of commencing —— —_|-——_ 
work before plans are finally approved by the d. qd |; d. d. d. d. é. ¢. d. | a 
local authorities, ‘“‘proposed’’ works, at the Aberdare ........ a oe ce 11 il 105 4 > s | 8 
time of pubication, have been actually com- Accrington ...... a oe % 4 ” “ 9 tS 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town ltrincham ...... +) , ae 2 cio : “a ‘a “ph | i/- 84 9 93 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; rene fos | 1 if3° | 103 9 1/- | b3 9} 9 | 9; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council ; E.C. for ety a rig] ist | aft | 1/03 1/02 1,03 1,04 10 10 | 10 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local Barry .......... /- | ij- | If- i: aoe om i te ° 9 ? 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of Bath ............ Mm | -§ |] Be] 11 11g | 108 > . |} ® 
Guardians ;. L.C.C. for London County Council; Bedford ........ ay 1m z 7 te is “y > on aA 09 } 104 

a. 3 he Te ; : Birkenhead ...... 1/2 /2 Pes ee é [2 is is as F 
oe Borough Council; ‘and P.C. for Parish ean. 1 “O88 1/085 1/038! 1/088 1jO}S; 1 /Ugs} 118 945 O4§ 045 

? a Bishop Auckland ate I 104 + : 4a? iy A 8} . St 
Biackburn ...... by 1/0: a 2 | aa 7 a : 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. —Plans have been passed for Blackpool ........ 1/ 1 ale ee eI & | Ys | “a 1s ; | 9 
alterations and additions at the Heyrod Union Schocl. Boiton .......+0 1/1 | 1j2 | ~ 1/1 11 114 | 1/1 1/0 | . ve | 4 

34TH. —Plaus approved :—Additiors to factory at Bournemouth 11 | it | 11 it at +. 19 “y - rt 
Portway, Newbridge-road; additions, ‘ Cranbill,’ Bradford ........ 1jis} 9 171d 1/1 1/ 14 1/03 10t 103 at 11 aS 
Weston-road; and bathrooms, «e, 15, Alfred-place. Bridgwater ...... st | St 84 Sh 84 8 7$ ° . > 

BrIGHOUSE.—The Acting Borough Surveyor has Brighton ........ 10h | = 108 104 104 site ae r 9 : ; 
been instructed to pave a cartway from the existing Bristol ........-. 1/1 1/1 Aft 42 oe oie | _ ° " - 
paving at the brighouse Cemetery Lodge entrance co- Burnley ........ | 11} 113 11} 10s | 9 | 10g | It 4 74 “ 
extensive with the Cemetery Lodge. Burton-on-Trent .. il 1 at 11 a + | os My rs 

BRIGHTLINGSEA.—Plans have been approved for a Bury ......---+-+ Yi 1/- 1/2 11 11 | 1/04 il} 5 ob d 
slaughterhouse for Mr. T. Death, Dean-strect. Cambridge .....- il 10} lut 103 we 4 4 : “ ‘3 : 

CROYDON.—The Vidal Enginecring Co. are about to ‘Cardiff .........- 1/- i /- 2 5 1 /- ae ie ae ; ; 7 
erect a new factory in Thorn‘ton-read. Chatham ....-+-- 10 10 oA 10 =] FY] o ai é 

DUDLEY.—Planspassed : --New drains toengineering ‘‘elmsford ...... 8 7 8 9 ee a 74 64 5} 4 
works, Hall-street, for Messrs. A. Harper, Sons & Caeitenham ...... of 9 7 os ll Hh +, > 4 7 
Bean; cowhouse and piggeries, Oakham-roac Chester ......--++ r } il 4 i | ask | es 
os 2 oo e a piggeries, Oakham-road, for aaa | 1} 1/- il i 10 1 | ios | e-8h | es | 8-8 

ELLAND.-—An inquiry has been held by the L.G.B. Colchester ...... 8 84 8} | 9 8 m) Bk se Fe. 
into the application of the local U.D.C. for authority Coventry ....---- 1/1 ifi 1k |} aft an a ae ie - " 
to prepare a town-planning scheme. i Crewe. .......--0 9 94 10 } 10} 10 | 94 es | 4 : 

GLASGOW.—The following linings have been granted arlington ...... 11 113 11g | 408 1/13 94 9 | 84 | 8 | & 
at Glasgow Dean of Guild Court:—A. R. Brown, Derby .....----- 1/- 1/- 1f- | 1/- di — = | 4 = 9 
M‘Farlane «& Co., Ltd., 19, St. Vincent-place, to erect Doncaster ........ 104 1/- 1/- 10} lus 10 92 | 98 9s | ; 
offices and other buildings in Cuthleton-street; Toll- !udley ....------ 94 > |= 1 /- 10, 1s 24 ~~ 1 : | ; 
cross ; the North British Railway Co., to erect goods Durham......---- ‘ 10$ 104 104 103 ie = ° 7 ~ 
office accommodation at North Canalbank-street ; East Glam. and } 10 10 10 10 _ ~~ 9 7 a oe 
Wm. Dixon, Ltd., iron and coal merchants, 1, Dixon- _Mon. Valleys .. ) 1 10 94 ) 8 8s | 8 
street, to extend the electrical power house at Govan Exeter ...----+-- 4 ” 19 7° , | 
Ironworks. Folkestone ...... 33 9 9 9 oe 9 . 3 as 3 
+ HALIFAX. — Plans passed : — Chimney-stack,”«e. Gloucester ..... 104 11 il 103 104 11 10 8} 8k | ‘ 
Wade-street. works, for F. Smith & Co., Ltd.; two Grantham ...... 9% iy a % = ri ° ; - | 10 
loading sheds, Sandhall Estate, for W. ‘Asquith, Ltd. ; GTAYS se eeeee eee = 5 j- 1/- -- _ 1/- a - = ' = 
office and electric station alterations, New Bond-street Grimsby ....-... _ —- i _~ io | 4) : 7 
for Greenwodd's Standard Gear Cutting Co., Ltd.; (teat Yarmouth .. = + 1 4 = i°s my i a 9 
garage entrance, Water-lane, for J. Sagar & Co., Ltd.; Halifax ........-- | If 1f- 1/- 9 | * ’ 7 7 7 
alterations, Lentilfield-street, for J. Stirk & Sons, Ltd.; Harrogate ...... ie "4 + 4 ‘a! 10) My 10" 10" 104 
sanitary alterations, &e., Beech-strect, for F. Clayton _‘Hartlepools_ ...... 1/ OF 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/13 10g | ? > 7 
& Co.; re-drainage of Commercial Hotel, Northgate Hastings .....++- os a9 8 10 | es 1 “4 7 _ | 9 
for R. Whitaker & Sons, I.td. cei © Hereford .....+++ 7 10 10 a9 - may : ii ‘4 a 

ILKESTON.—Plans passed :—Switch pillar box Huddersfield {1h 1/14 | if i/- a “ il +1 11 
Wharncliffe-road, for the Derbyshire and Nottingham- Hull ...seeeeeeee if 7 | Me aff 4h 17 ° 4 4 8 
shire Power Co.'"; one-storey factory, Derby-road, for 1Pswich --...----- ae Yi + th 7 11 9 | 9 9 
Mr. W. G. Wheeldon; extension to factory, Cotman- Lancaster ........ ic os ia = i on 7 7i i 
hay-road, for Messrs. G. Beardsley & Co. |’ Leamington Spa .. vr 103 1 fi 103 oat ys! et sal | 10} i 
® Lusk (IRELAND).—A subscription list has been te ray a ay dot va 1 h04 if 1/0} il 10 | 10 104 
psa to a a fund for the building of a new Lincoln pias Gach 103 1 /- 103 10 102 = 10 9} 9} vt 

ti : for the parish of Lusk. Liverpool .......- 1/2 1/2 1/2 1; 1/14 1/2 1/03 10$ | 10% 104 
_ Mont ike.—The Barnes U.D.C. has passed plans Llanelly .....--- 1/- 1/- 1 i Fg sD i 1/3 11 % | (8 . 
for alterations at No. 311, Upper Richmond-road, London ..... Baca 1/189) 1 /18G) 1 /1RT) 1/18) —8 1/24 114 204] 364 . 
Mortlake, for Mr. G. Sturgis. Loughborough .... 10 10 103 10 10 10 9 83 8} ry 
_ RicuMOND (YorkKs).—The R.D.C. have decided to ‘Luton .....+.--- 103 103 10% 11% 103 1 93 . | @i 
inform the L.G.B. that they are prepared to submit Maidstone ...... 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 | 2 . ta 
a housing scheme after the war. Manchester ...... 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 | 1 1/2 1/- 10 103 | oy 
** Ripov.—The City Council have decided to apply for artmce'ryaai + 1 i oH is ia | a 
borrowing powers in connection with the proposed Merthyr Tydfil 11 11 11 1 +. + | i. 10° | 104 
purchase of thirteen acres of land frém the Ecclesiasti- Wiratioenroneh . - - 1]0 1/l. ‘ft t/t sae a : | 10 | 103 
oe gp ee Bh mate ag - ant e Newcastle-on-Tyne 1/1 1/13 1/1 1/18 1/13 104 11 10¢ oF | 

or £1,500 in connection with a 8 84 
housing schemse for the city een to IO +» Ty 11t 1d | He 13 1/98 y si 3 8S 

sie 8 , Northampt . 

SwANSFA.—The Corporation is applying to the at aa ies piney 104 ioe 108 108 103 | 103 93 8 | & 8 
L.G.B. for sanction to raise a sum to acquire a site for Nottingham ...... 1/1 1/1 i/i 1/1 1404) 3/18 114 103 lug | 21 
& new cemetery on the Singleton estate. ee 1/1 1/- 1/2 1/- li 114} ii- 84 8 | 9° 

York.—Plans approved :-—Additions to factory, il) ee aa 11 104 10} | 10% 10} 103 9s 8 s }; & 
James-street, for Messrs. Hill Bros. ; dancing hall, ke, Plymouth .......- 33° | 11° i" 10* 10* 84* 8 8} 8} 

at Fishergate, for the City Picture Palace Co.; extension Pontypridd ...... 11 1] 11 11 11 11 10 2 s | 8 
to factory, Thomas-street, for the Sheppee Motor Co., Portsmouth ...... 114 114 11 114 | 114 10} 94 9 9 | 9 
Ltd. ; stables, Hungate, for Messrs. H. Leetham «& Preston .......+- es Ee 11% 1 /- 11 1/- 114 84 9 | ff 
Sons, Ltd. Reading.......... 103 104 10} 11 10} 104 9 wae) Tee | 8 
Rochdale ........ 1/- 1/- 1/2 114 11} 1/0$ |* 1/- 9 9 4 
dec Gala Rochester ........ 10 1 10 10 10 +4 = ; : 9 
" ee - 1 0 
The Raid on Padua. SteAlbans "22.02. 7 ee ee 
1 ‘ Wee } 5 7 

Airmen have dropped several score of bombs bree ccs 7 i = ‘a Mt ‘hy "3 14 4 7 
on Padua. The rich artistic patrimony cf the — ws eeeees 1/ig| fig} 1/tt 1/1 1/l 1/1 1f- 10¢ 10¢ " 
city suffered severely. The facade q Shrewsbury ...... 8t | 11t 11g | oF — Ss er St ef 

cial eed Biase int gad of the Southampton 114 114 11} 11¢ 1)} 113 10 83 83 83 
cathe ral was blown down, and the basilica of Southend-on-Sea .. 10 10 10 10 P’cework 10 G 8 $ £ 
the “ Santo” and the Municipal Museum were eee ane eer 114 11 113 it il Bat et ae | mR 104 

ittle ds es Tha 7s ergs k South Shields 1/1 1 1 1} 1/1 104* 11 ; 10 0 
not a litth damaged. The Times special corres- Stockport Sica oeate Hy iit wnt 4" 164! iy 11} | of 10 10 
pondent at Italian headquarters says :—‘‘ Some _ Stockton-on-Tees 1/0} if 1/1 1/1 1/14 103 9 | 10 | 10 104 
of the historic monun_ents of Padua haa narrow Stohe-cu-Trent. are lit | 114 11} 11} — | 103 104 | = it 4 
escapes. A bomb struck se whic “eR Stroud ...3...... 9s | 94 93 | 94 9} | 9} | 9 74 7 ‘ 
*: P eo A bomb ruck a house whichadjoins — Sunderland |. i/i vit) afl | 4fi 1/13 | of | il | 10 10, 10 

» celebrated Ezzelino Palace, erected about Swansea ........ | I/- 1/- | if} lp 1/- 1/2 114 | «9 9 | 9 
1160. The house was wrecked, but Ezzelino’s Taunton .......- 9 9 9 9 9 9 | 8 64 6s ng 
building stood the shock successfully. The  wWwartmia 70007. 0 10 | &.i es i | Si hli si & 

Austrian airmen would appear to have made Walsall! bene, ae” if } il ig | 14 11 of | st | 8k St 
a special target of the wonderful Palazzo della bee ni Ge 11g | 1/08| 1/08 yi} fl 1/04 1g | 3 
Ragione, one of the glorics of Padua. Happily — 1/04 | 1/1 1d it lik 1 Jo iit 10 10 1)$ 
they failed, but their action shows that the — Windsor ines tae i0 10 10 | 10 10 ea | 7 : H 

olicy of trying to destroy Italy’s incomparable eo os 1 a yi 1/- 1 at | I 7h 74 74 

<e feetien, : ng oo a Worcester ........ 9 10 19 | 10 10"; 10 & | 7 ‘3 
architectural treasures is being persisted in. = Seated 93 9% | of | 10% | “10 | 103 | ge | 8s | 88 | . 

















per hour extra. 


Si tZaytetnns 


fe The Masons’ rate given is for bankers; fixers usually 3d. 
War bonus of 2s. per week granted. War bonus of 3s. per week granted. ~War bonus of 3s. 6d. per week granted. 
| War bonus of 6s. per week granted. § ld. per hour extra for men engaged on munition work. 
{| 12d. per hour extra for men engaged on munition work. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, &e. 
ou p. 30 
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NEW GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


War Office. 


Apparatus (Hot Water).—H. J. Cash & Co., 
Ltd., London, S.W. 

Boilers (Portable).—Albion Iron Co. (London), 
Lid. Falkirk; Smith & Wellstood, Ltd., 
London, E.C. 

Bolts and Nuts, &4¢.—J. Gadd & Sons, Ltd., 
Birmingham; Horton & Son, Ltd., Darlaston ; 
A. E. Jenks & Cattel, Wolverhampton; Nuts 
and Bolts (Darlaston), Ltd., Darlaston; J. C. 
Prestwich, Ltd., Atherton; Rivet, Bolt and 
Nut Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 

Bridges (Portable).—Horseley Bridge and 
Engineering Co., Ltd., Tipton; Kryn & Lahy 
\\ tal Works, Ltd., Letchworth. 

Felt (Roofiny).—Asbestos 
Materials Co., Worcester ; 
London, E. 

Expanded Metal.—Expandcd Metal Co., Ltd., 
London, S.W. 

Slass, Sheet and Plate.—Pilkington Bros., 
Lid., St. Helens. 

‘Tuts (Sectional).—G. Blay, New Malden; 
Trowne & Lilly, Reading; W. E. Chivers & 
Sens, Devizes; R. Cook & Sons, Crawley, 
Sussex; Hall, Bedall & Co., London, S.F. ; 
I. & H. F. Higgs, Ltd., London, 8.E. ; T. Higgs, 
Northampton; J. McManus, London, W. ; 
J. Mead, Ltd., Chesham; Mickel & Co., Bo’ness, 
N 
E. 
Ri 


and Building 
Vulcanite, Ltd., 


8.: Middlesex Joinery Works, Ltd., London, 

W. Moss & Sons, Ltd., Loughborough ; 
e & Sons, Lendon, 8.W.; Sessions & Sons, 
Newport; Thomas & Edge, Londen, S.E. 

Joinery.—Austins (East Ham and Ilford), 
Itd., London, E.; W. E. Chivers & Sons, 
Devizes; Holloway Bros., Ltd., London, S.W. ; 
J. Jennings & Co., Ltd., Bristol. 

Mallets.—H. Lebus, London, N. 

Nails, Spikes, &c.—Guest, Keen & Nettl- 
folds, Ltd., Rogerstone, Mon. ; Perry & Bracks, 
Lye, Stourbridge ; Rownson, Drew & Clydes- 
dale, Ltd., London, E.C,; Simpson & Sands, 
Leeds. - 
Paint.—Craig & Rose, Ltd., Lendon, 8.E. ; 
(iddings & Dacre, Ltd., Salford ; Tudcrs, Mash 
& Co., Ltd., London, 8.W. 

Pipes, dc. (Drain).—J. Crankshaw & Co., Ltd., 
Horwick, Bolton; Stoneware, Ltd., Tamworth. 

Piping and Fittings (Metal).—G. Isler & Co., 
Ltd., London, 8.E. ; J. Knowles, Wednesbury ; 
H. Munzing, Ltd., London, 8.E. ; Russell Bros., 
Walsall; Scottish Tube Co., Ltd., Glasgow ; 
Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., Glasgow. 

Pumps and Parts.—J. Downton & Co., 
London, E.; Hattersley & Davidson, Ltd., 
Sheffield ; S. Jones & Co., London, S.E. ; Shand, 
Mason & Co., London, 8.E.; W. H. Wilcox & 
Co., Ltd., London, S.E. 

Ranges and Stoves.—F. Braby & Go., Ltd., 
Glasgow ; Dobie, Forbes & Co., Larbert, N.B. 

Rivets (Copper and Steel).—Patent Shaft and 
\xeltree.Co., Ltd., Wednesbury; E. Phillips, 
Birmingham; J. Stone & Co., Ltd., Londen, 
S.E. 

Rope (Wire)—W. N. Brunton & Son, 
Musselburgh, N.B.; J. Crawshall & Sons, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne ; Excelsior Wire Rope Co., 
Lta., Cardiff ; Rylands Bros., Ltd., Warrington ; 
T. & W. Smith, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Screws (Brass and Iron).—H. Cox Screw Co., 
Ltd., Birmingham; Guest, Keen & Nettl.folds, 
Ltd., Smethwick. 

Sheets (Steel), Plain and Corrugated.—Bald- 
wins, Ltd., London, E.; Birmingham Corru- 
gated Tron Co., Ltd., Widnes; F. Braby & Co., 
Ltd., Glasgow; Braithwaite & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, 8.W.; Davis Bros. & Co., Ltd., Wolver- 
hampton; Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., Middles- 
hrough; Eaton Sheet and Galvanizing Co., 
Lid., South Bank, Yorks; Ebbw Vale Steel, 
iron and Coal Co., Ltd., Ebbw Vale, Mon. ; 
‘corse Galvanizing Co., Ltd., Llanelly ; Green- 
‘ay Bros., Bilston; J. Lysaght, Ltd., Bristol ; 
ontnewynydd Sheet and Galvanizing Co., Ltd, 
Pontypool ; J. Summers & Sons, Ltd., Chester ; 
Wellfield Galvanizing Co., ° Ltd., Llanelly ; 
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Whitford She>t Steel and Galvanizing Co., Ltd.. 
Briton Ferry; Upper Forest and Worcester 
Steel and Tin Plate Works, Ltd., Morriston, 
Glam. 

Shelters (Steel).—F. Braby & Co., Ltd., Glas- 
gow; J. Summers & Sons, Ltd., Chester. 


* Steelwork (Constructional).—W. Bain & Co., 
Ltd., Cceatbridge ; British Luxfer Prism Syndi- 
cate, Ltd., London, N.W.; J. Elwell, Ltd., 
Birmingham; Foster Construction Co., Ltd., 
London, E.; Henderson & Glass, Liverpool ; 
Hill & Smith, Ltd., Brierly Hill; W. Miller & 
Sons, Ltd., Wolverhampton; Norton Harty 
Enginecring Co., Tipton; ‘TTuss Concrete Co., 
Ltd., Manchester. . 

Tanks and Pumps.—S. F.+ Bowser & Co., 
London, S.W. : 

Tanks and Troughs (Waterproof).—J. Mandel- 
berg & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 

Well Tubes.—Duke & Ockenden, Ltd., Little- 
hampton. 

Wire (Iron).—Lancashire Wire Co., Ltd., 
Manchester; Rylands Bros., Ltd., Warrington ; 
Whitecross Co., Ltd., Warrington. 

Works Services: Erection of Buildings.— 
Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd., London, W.C.; W. F. 
Blsy, Ltd., London, 8.E.; Boswerth & Lewe, 
Nettingham; J. Carmichael, London, S.W. ; 
J. Chapman & Sons, Ltd., Leicester; W. F. 
Cross, Felixetow2; W. Harhrow, Ltd., London, 
S.E. ; F. R. Hipperson, Norwich; McLaughlin 
& Harvey, Ltd., Dublin; H. & J. Martin, 
Dublin ; J. Parkinson & Sons, Ltd., Blackpool; 
J. & R. Thompson, Ltd., Dublin. Machinery.-— 
Lee, Howl & Co., London, E.C. @Huis.—D 
Rowell & Co., Ltd., London, SW. Electric 
Lighting —Edmundson Electricity Corporation, 
Ltd., London, 8.W. ;_ Morris, Henty & Gardner, 
Ltd., Liverpool. Heatixg.—Ashwell & Nesbit, 
Ltd., Londor, W.C. ; J. Gibbs & Son, Liverpool ; 
G. N. Haden & Sons, Lendon. W.C. Main- 
tenance of W.D. Buildinys.—T. Hilton & Sons, 
Ltd., Bishop Auckland ; Jesty & Baker, Port- 
land; H. J Kir’ wood, Hull; G. Nolan, Water- 
ford; J. Wood & Sons, Worcester, 


India Office : Store Department. 

Boiler Tubes.—Alicn, Everitt & Sons, Smcth- 
wick, near Birmingham. 

Brass Rod.—T. Bolton & Sens, Oakamoor, 
Staffs, 

C.4. Pipes.—Holwell Iron Co., Asfordby, 
Melton Mowbray. 

Chain.—Edge & Sons, Shifnal. 

Cutters. —H. Russell & Ce., Shefiield. 

Drills. —W. Jessop & Sons, Sheffield. 

Iron Hoop.—Doherty & Bramber, London, 
S.W. 

Iron Roofing.—F. Braby & Co., Londen, E.C. 

Locks.—Chubb & Sons, Lock, &c., Co., 
London, E.C. 

Pins (lron).—Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, 
Birmingham. 

Piping.—¥. Reddaway & Co., London, E.C. 

Pitch.—E. Catchpole & Scns, Rotherhithe. 

Pumgs.—W orthington-Simpson, Ltd., Kings- 
way, W.C. 

Shovels.—E. & W. Lucas, Ltd., Sheffield. 

Steel (Cast).—Watson, Saville & Co., Sheffield. 

Steel (Sheets).—E. Pennington, London, E.C. 


Varnish.—Wilkinson, Heywocd & Clark, 


London, E.C. 
Wire.—Shropshire Iron Co., Hadley, near 
Wellington, Shropshire. 


H.M. Office of Works. 


Building Works.—Australian Imperial Force, 
Headquarters, Horseferry-road, Erection of 
Temporary Building: Ford & Walton, Lta., 
KiJburn, N.W. Bramley O.W. Stores, Exten- 
sion of Camp Joinery: W. G. Tarrant, Byfleet, 
Surrey. Coventry, Ordinary Works and Re- 


pairs: E.0.C. Howells Covertry. Edinburgh 


District, Glazier’s Work : Robert Graham, Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh District, Painters’, Paper- 
hangers’, and Gilders’ Work: W. A. Campbell 
& Son, Edinburgh. Edinburgh District, €Jaters’ 
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Work : Robert Graham, Edinburgh. Glasgow 
District Blindmakers’ Work:. Anderson & 
Munro, Ltd., Glasgow. Glasgow District, Car- 
penters and Joiners’ Work: Wm. McCall & 
Sons, Glasgow. Glasgow District, Plastererz’ 
Work: James Smith & Son, Glasgow. Glasgow 
District, Slaters’ Work: James Smith & Son, 
Glasgow. Glasgow District, Glaziers’ Work : 
Jamcs McPhie, Glasgow. Glasgow District, 
Plumbers’ and Gasfitters’ Work: M. Spiers & 
Sons, Glasgow. Glasgow District, Painters, 
Paperhangers’, and Gilders’ Work : McCullock 
& Co., Glasgow. Handsworth Employment 
Exchange, 3304, 2308, and 332, Soho-road, 
Adaptation: W. B. & F. T. Archer, Birming- 
ham. Horse Guards, Erection of Temporary 
Building for the Admiralty: Herbert Hann, 
Merton. London District, Larder and E.C. 
Huts: W. F. Blay, Ltd., Dartford. Montagu 
House (in Forecast), Erection of Building fo: 
Ministry of Munitions: Hall, Beddall & Co., 
London, 8.E. Regent’s Park, Aircraft Storcs 
Department, Contract No. 3 Roads: Fred 
Pitcher, Ltd., London, N. St. James’s Park, 
Erection of Temporary Building for Admiralty : 
Patman & Fotheringham, Islington, N. St. 
James’s Park, Erection of Building for High 
Explosives Department, Ministry of Munitions : 
Hall, Beddall & Co., London, 8.F. - St. James’s 
Park, Extension of the Building for the Shipping 
Controller’s Department : Ford & Walton, Ltd. 
Kilburn, N.W. &t. James’s Park, Shipping 
Controller’s Building, Canteen Extension, Floor- 
ing: The Kleine Patent Fire Resisting F) oozing 
Syndicate, Ltd., London, W.C. Stirling Dis- 
trict, Painters’, Paperhangers’, and Gilders’ 
Work; : John Walls, Stirling. Stirling District, 
Slaters’ Worx: D. McGregor & Co., Stirling.§ . 

Engineering Services.—Avonmcuth and Barry 
Docks Grain Stores, Electric Light and Power 
Wiring: T. Clarke & Co, Ltd., Londen, S.W. 
Cardiff Grain Stores, Electric Lighting and 
Power Supply: Lund Bros. & Co., London, 
W.cC. Cardiff Grain Stores, Grain Grabs: 
Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., Bath. Montagu House, 
Temporary Offices cf Ministry of Munitions, Hot 
Water Suppl, (Heating) : Bilbie, Hobson & Co., 
London, E.C. New County Hall, Food Ministry, 
Heating Apparatus: W. G. Cannon & Son, Ltd., 
London, S.E. New County Hall, Food Ministry, 
Electric Wiring : V. C. Middleton, London, 8.W. 
New County Hall, Food Ministry, Hot Water 
Services: W. G. Cannon & Son, Ltd., London, 
S.E. Public Buildings, Boilers for Tea and 
Coffee Making: Hayv.ard, Tyler & Co., Ltd., 
London, E.C. Stationery Office, 14-26, Shep- 
herdess-walk, and 3-11, Und»rwood-street, 
Heating: Davis, Bennett & Co., London, 8.W. 

Furniture.—Chairs: “ John Gomm, High 
Wycombe ; O. Haines, High Wycombe. Chairs 
(Easy Wicker): J. Englander, London, E. ; 
John Jenkins, Bridgwater. Chests (Dressing) : 
Wilkinson & Sons, Braaford. Cupboards 
(Dwarf): North of England School Furnishing 
Co., Ltd., Darlington. Drawers (Chests of) : 
R. T. Colley & Son, Birmingham ; J. Gaddes & 
Sons, London, 8.E.; Sewell & Sewell, Ltd,, 
Longon, E.C. (Plan) Presses: Thomas & Edge, 
Woolwich. Racks (Ready) for London District : 
Higgs & Hill, South Lambeth, S.W.; J. Car- 
michael, Wandsworth, 8.W. Shelving (Cases 
of) and Pigeonholes : Bullen Bros., & Sons, Ltd., 
Liverpocl; H. Newsum, Sons & Co., London, 
E.C. Tables (Admiralty): Holland & Sons, 
Ltd., London, $.W. Tables (Collapsible) : Colin 
McAndrew, Edinburgh. ‘Tables (Draughts- 
men’s): Siemens Bros., Woolwich. Tables 
(Folding): Bennet Furnishing Cc., Ltd , Peck- 
ham, S.E.; Bernard Brock, Clapton, E.; H. 
Newsum, Sons & Co., London, E.C.; North of 
England School Furnishing Co., Ltd., Darling- 
ton; Foster, Brotherton & Co., Stockton-on- 
Tees; Isaiah Davies, Padiham; Davies Bros. 
(Walthamstow), Ltd., Walthamstow ; Ely 
Steam Joinery Timber Co., Llantrissant ; 
Middlesex Joinery Works, I.td., London, N.E. ; 
Jones & Seward, Bournemouth. Tables (Instru- 
ment), &.: G. M. Hamm.r & Co., Lta., 
Bermondsey. Tables (Pedestal) : H. H. Elliott, 
London, E.C. Tables: T. Bradford & Co., Ltd., 
Salford, Manchester. Washstands (Deal): 
Harry Turner, Skipton, Yorks. 
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Post Office. 

Ironwork (Telegraphic).—Bullers, Ltd., Tip- 
ton, Staffs. 

Sheet Yellow Metal.—Muntz’s Metal Co., Ltd., 
French Walls, Birmingham. 

Solder.—Quirk, Barton & Burns (St. Hclens), 
Ltd., St. Helens. 

Spindles (Insulator).—Bullers, Ltd., Tipton, 
Stafts.; Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., 
Birmingham. 

Wire (Bronze).—T. Bolton & Sons, Ltd, 
Qakan.oor, Staffis.; British Insulated and 
Helsby Cables, Ltd, Prescot; Shropshire Iron 
Co., Ltd., Hadley, Salop; F. Smith & Co., (In- 
corporated in the London Electric Wire Co. and 
Smiths, Ltd.) Salford, Manchester. 

Wire (Enamelled and Flameproof).—-C. Mac- 
intosh & Co., Derby. 

Wire (Galvanised Iron).—Dorman, Long & 
Co, Ltd., Middlesbrough ; Johnson & Nephew, 
Ltd., Manchester; Rylands Breos., Ltd., War- 
rington ; Whitecross Co., Ltd., Warrington. 


Metropolitan Poliee District. 


Supply of Furniture, Eatension for One Year 
from Ast January, 1918.~—Hamn.er & Co. 


. 


London, S.E. 
re 


A Year’s Building in Aberdeen. 


he building trade in Aberdecn during the 
past year has been seriously affected by the 
Government restrictions. « The total number of 
new buildings and alterations passed by the 
Aberdeen Town Council for the year ended 
November 306 was 101, representing a total 
value of £33,738. Compared with 1916, this 
represents a decrease of 24 in the number of 
plans sanctioned, and a decrease of £23,845 in 
value. 





War Memorial, Reigate. 
Messrs. Hicks anp CHARLEWOOn, Architects, 


{This war m2morial has just been erected at 
Reigat> (St. Mark’s Church). It is 17 ft. high, 
and is executed in Hopton Wood stone. The 
architects were Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, of 
Newcastl. ] 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Contracts, vi; Tenders,—; Public Appoint- 
ments, —; Auction Sales, Ixi. Certain; con- 
ditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such as 
that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; that a fair wages clause 
shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to 
the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph ts the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


*,*It must be understood that the following 
paragraphs are printed as news, and not as 
advertisements ; and that while every endeavour 
is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


JANUARY 5.—Glasgow.—HOvUSE.—The School Board 
of Glasgow invite tenders for the several works of erec- 
tion of a Janitor’s house at the Short Term Industrial 
School, Shettleston. Specification, &c., at the School 
Board Offices (Property Department), 129, Bath-street. 
Deposit, one guinea. 

JANUARY 10.—Glasgow.—PLUMBER WorK.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for the plumber work 
required in connection with the housing scheme, Garn- 
gad-road. Specifications, &c., at the Office of Public 
Works, City-chambers, 64, Cochran-street. 

FEBRUARY 6.-—Manchester.—PAINTING.—The Direc- 
torsgof the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway invite 
tenders for painting xt various places. Forms at the 
Engineer's Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


}QJANUARY 4.—London.—CHESTS OF DRAWERS.— 
Supply to the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, 
&c., of (a) chests of drawers, (b) office and writirg tables, 
&e. Forms of the Controller of Supplies, H.M. Office 
of Works, &c., King Charles-street, Westminster, 
London, 8.W. 1. 

* JANUARY 17.—London.—The Borough Council of 
Hampstead invite tenders for various works, materials, 
and services. Forms of tender may be had on applica- 
tion to the Town Clerk at the Town Hall, Hampstead, 
which contain full conditions. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


JANUARY 5.—Ballymena.—PLANT.—The B.G: invite 
tenders for supplying and fitting up a steam engine, 
washing machine, hydro extractor, ironing machine, 
shafting, steam pipes, &c., with all necessary connec- 
tions, in Laundry at Ballymena Workhouse. Forms 
of Mr. Chas. Johnston, Clerk of Union, Clerk’s Office, 
Union Workhouse, Ballymena. 

JANUARY 8.—London.—Spark PARTS OF CARRIAGES, 
&c.—Supply to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Co. of spare parts of carriages and wagons (cast steel 
horn plates). Specifications of Mr. R. H. Walpole, 
Secretary, Company’s Offices, 48, Copthall-avenue, E.C. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JANUARY 12.—Dorking.—Tarrep sraG, <«c.—- 
Supply to the U.D.C. of tarred slag and refined tar. 
Forms of Mr. S. 3. Gettings, Assoc.M.Inst.C.F., 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Dorking. 

JANUARY J2.-—Norwich.—-GRANITF, &C.—Supply to 
tne Norfolk C.C. of granite and slag. Particulars from 
Mr. W. W. Gladwell, County Surveyor, The Shirehouse. 
Norwich. 

PRIANUARY 12.—Spilsby.—-GRraniTE, &¢.—-Supvly to 
the Spilsby R.D.C. of granite and slag. Specifications, 
&e., of Mr. Wm. Cooke Brakenridge, District Survevor 
of Highways, Spilsby. ; 

_ JANUARY 17.—Hampstead.—-RoiD MATERIALS.-- 
Supply to the B.C. of road materials. Forms of Mr. 
Arthur P. Johnson, ‘Cown Clerk, Town Hall, Hamp- 
stead. 

JANUARY 17.—Thakeham.—BasaLtT, &¢.-—Supply 
to the R.D.C. of basalt, granite, flints and tar. Forms 
of Mr. Wm. Forrester, Surveyor, Storrington, Pul- 
borough, Sussex. 
® JANUARY 19.—Birmingham.—ROAD MATERIALS.-— 
Supply to the Public Works Committee of road mater- 
ials for one year ending March 21, 1919. Forms at 
the City Surveyor's Office, Council House, Birmingham. 
Deposit £1. 

JANUARY 19.—Chelmsford.— ROAD MATERIALS, &c. 
—The Essex C.C. invite tenders for the year ending 
3lst March, 1919, for the supply of _ stone- 
ware pipes, granite kerb and setts, York kerb, &c., 
distilled tar, and for tar surface spraying. Forms of 
Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, M.Inst.C.£., County Surveyor, 
Chelmsford. ; 


[JANUARY 4, Iy18. 


JANUARY 19.—Wells (Somerset). BROKEN GRANITE, 
&c.—-Supply to the Somerset ©.C. of broken cranite or 
basalt. Ferms of Mr. Gordon R. Folland, Acting 
County Surveyor, Wells, Somerset. 

JANUARY 21.—Romford.—-GRANITE, &C.— Supply 
to the R,D.C. of granite and Kentish pit flints. Speci- 
fication, &e., of the Highway Surveyor. 


Fluction Sales. 


% JANUARY 22.—London.—Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, 
Sons & Cassell will sell on the premises, Union Whart, 
Redhill-street, Regent’s Canal Basin, N.W., builder's 
plant, &c.; also stock of timber and hardwood, &ev. 
May be viewed by orders and catalogues had of Messrs. 
faylor, Rowley & Lewis, 34 and 36, Gresham-strect, 
F.C., and of Messrs. Fuller, Horsey & Co., 135, High 
Holborn, W.C. 1. 


———__t—¢ 


NEW COMPANIES. 


The undermentioned particulars of new 
companics recently registered are taken from 
the Daily Register compiled by Jordan & Sons, 
Ltd., Company Registration Agents, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. 2 :—- 

Fiexo SuHarrine, Lrp. (149,106), 13, St. 
Helén’s-place, E.C. Registered December 1] 
To carry on business cf engineers, founders, and 
makers cf buildings, contractors, &c. Nominal 
capital, £4.060 in £1 shares. 

Herrineton’s, Lrp. (149,176), 25, Hamp 
stead-road, N.E. 1. Registerod December. 19. 
To purchase or otherwise acquire the goodwill 
of the business of building contractors, builders’ 
merchants, &c. Nominal capital. £100 im £ 
shares. 

H. V. Larsen, Lrp. (149,069.) Brookfield 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, Herts. Rcgistered Decem- 
ber 6. To purchase and otherwise acquire the 
busincss of cottag:s and farm building, glass- 
houscs, plant, machinery, utensils, &c. Nomina! 
capital, £5,000 in 5,000 £1 Ordinary shares. 

SILICEOUS DEVELOPMENT Co., LTp. (149,071. 
Registered December 6. To carry on all or any 
of the businesses of crushers and manufacturers 
of and dealers in and agents for the sale of flint, 
ores, stone, sand and other minerals, metals and 
substances, 

Wituiams & Co. (NewTon), Lrp. (149,064. 
Cambrian Saw Mills, Newtown. Registered 
December 5. To carry on the work or business 
of the sawing and scantling of timber for railwa) 
wagon building. Nominal capital, £1,200 in 
1,200 £1 Ordinary shares. 

WoopcrarFt, Ltp. (149,144), 1124, Junction- 
road, Upper Holloway, N. Registered Decem- 
ber 14. To carry on the business of cabinet- 
makers, furniture-makers, builders, carpenters, 
&c. Nominal capital, £2,000 in £1 sharvs. 





——— «—~—>¢ 


The Late Baroness Wentworth. 


A correspondent writes to the J'imes :—* A 
distinguished and wel!-bcloved personality has 
just passed away in-the person of Baroness 
Wentworth, better known as Lady Anne Blunt. 
[t is now half a century since she and her brother, 
Lord Wentworth (afterwards second Earl of 
Lovelac2), attracted much interest in London 
society as grand-children of the poct Byron. 
She learnt drawing from Ruskin, Her gift for 
sketching was unequalled, especially as regards 
horses, and the rapiaity of her pen-and-ink 
drawings could never have been guessed from 
their minute perfection. An architectural! 
drawing done by her at the age of 12 was hung 
in the Royal Academy. The beautiful house 
at Crabbet Park was designed by her. That 
her artistic and literary gifts ar2 not better 
known to the world at large is due to her retiring 
rature and love of self-cflacement. She always 
preferred to enjoy the triumphs of her friends. 
She was a first-class chess player, mathematici«n, 
and linguist, being a most distinguished Arabic 
scholar, She had much knowledge of music, 
and had been a friend of Joachim. 
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JANUARY 4, 1918.] 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





|Gwing to the exceptional oiroumstanoes whioh 
prevail at the present time, prices of materiais 
should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue 
several revisions have been made —Ed.} 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
a erage prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c, 

Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames. £ « 4. 
ek SE 64 56. dsbh064060) 66 504s000e0s 2 10 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ................ 5 U 

Per 1000, Delivered “ Railway Depot, kanten , 
£ s. & «& @. 
Fiettons ...... 23 ° Best Blue 
est Fareham Pressed Staf- 
a ee eae 400 fordshire ... 6 5 0 
Best Red Do. Bullnoge .. 6 lu UV 
Pressed Rua- Best Stour- 
bon Facing... 6 O O bridge Fire 
BESCKD 56.000 9 5 (O 
LAZED BRICKS— 
best White D'ble Str’tch’rs 20 7 
Ivory, an D’ble Headers 17 7 6 


Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 1417 6 two Ends .. 21 7 6 
Headers.«...-. 14 7 6 Two Sides and 
juoins, Bull- one End .... 2217 6 
nose and 4$in. Splays and 
i er 18 7 6 Squints..... 1917 6 
Glazed bricks priced at so aah each, 25 per cent. 
ivance on list. 
Second Quality, £1 per 1, fe less than best. 


hames Ballast .......-. rs z per yard, delivered 
Fees soca: DO 
hames Sand ......0+- 13 4 dae 2 miles 
‘st Washed Sand ...... me. « radius 
jin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
Concrete 6. ccsescess Ou ws ton. 
Per ton, delivered. 
£s. d., S.-2 &, 
jest Portland Cement ...... £i:.8 . $36 0 


Do. £2 lis. Od. alongside in 80-ton lots. 
rrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
jest Ground Blue Lias Lime 1 13 6 at rly. depot. 
.OTE.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 3d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 


irey Stone Lime ...... 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 
stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 


BATH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at 68. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 1 7 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Elms, L. & S.W.R., per ft. cube .......... 1 8 
vo. do. delivered on road waggous at Nine Elms 

ee ee er GudsAauaine ese dekaw 1 9 


PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park,G.W.R., South Lam- 
beth. G.W.R., or Nine Elms, or L. & 5.W.R., 
SR eS ear Soeerer 2 5% 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Pimlico 
Wharf or Nine Elms Depot, perft.cube.. 2 6% 
White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 
RANDOM BLocks—Per Ft. Cube, delivered at wae & 
. & 
(neaster in blocks 2 
Beer in blocks... 1 
Girinshill in blocks 2 
Darley Dale in 
WS Siniceen 2 5 


d. 

0 Closeburn Red 

7 Freestone ...... 22 
4 Red & White Mans- 
fieldrandom block 2 9 

Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do.do 3 3 

YORK STONE—Robin Hood Quality. 


Delivered at any Goods Station London. a § 
Scappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 3 11 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

SO CURNED  iicsccezesceese PerFt.Super 3 0 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ = 3.4 

in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 1 3} 
2 in. to 2$ in. sawn one side slabs 

’ ae Cs cccccunedsadewseune ” 0 10 
1 in. to 2 im. ditte, GW ..cccccccess 2 0 8} 
HARD YOrK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 

Scappled random blocks ........ Per Ft.Cube 3 6 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 
Of Pe ee PerFt.Super 2 8 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... a 2 4 
in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) _,, . 1 3 
2 in. self-faced random flags .......... - 0 5) 
Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 


‘est machine-made tiles or hand-made sand- 
faced tiles from either Broseley or £ gs. d. 
Stahovdshiste GMS. . ccccdedccoccssesce 3 0 0 
Ornamental Ge o.os000$406000ensseesete 3 2 6 
i 060 


Per 1,000 of 1,200 


SLATES. f.o.r. London. 
£ s. d. 
est Blue Bangor Slates, 20 by 10..... oc BSD 
% cgay 16 by 6 ..... cco See 
lirst quality ve Oe Ot BO stccves - 1215 O 
- ie BO UVB ..40605 o Se ¢ 
Best Blue Portmadoc 20 OF 20 ..ccccce 18 5 O 
is es ET eeeaeee > Ses 
lirst quality ,, 28 by 10...%. ae fe 
a ies 16 by 8 6 7 6 

WOOD. 
BEST Seusme REDWOOD. Softwood stocks 
mported sizes. } 

Deals: 4in. by 12in., @ in. control ied by the 
by llin..3in.by lin, | Director of 
4 in. by 9 in., and 2 in. Materials, conse- 


Ba ee rae 
in. by 9in., 2$in. by 9 in., 
aud 2 in. by PR socsss 


quently prices must 
he withdrawn 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 
BEst BUILDING REDWOOD. \ 
Sattens ; 2in., 2}in., and 


86s. by BEM. sccscase 
ain. 2 24 in., eee -” 


Oe sdstial Condens 
Sehatiionns’ 2in. by 3 in.. ss 
2in> by 3$in., 2in. by 
4in., 2in. by 4¢in. . 
3 in. n, by 4in., and 3 in. by 
Po lin., 13 in., and 
: lg in. by é in. and 7 in. 
De. wigandecepsets e 
co TIE a 
Sawn pitch pine logs (about 
35 cu. ft. average ..... 
Do. 6in.to10in. .. 


Best Pitch Pine Deals .... 
Under 2 in. thick ......... 


JOINERS’ Woop 
White Sea First Quality 
Red: 4in. by 1lin... 
3in. by 1lin., and 2in. 


Dy 22 in. 2... .cccesee _ ee 
OO. OF Gi s<cscess Softwood stocks 
3in. by 9in., and 2¢in. | controlled by the 

by gag ame E 


\ Director of 
[ Mate: ials, 
quently prices must 
he withdrawn. 


3 in. by 11 in. boards 
7 in. and 8in. battens .. 
7 in. and 8 in. boards ... 
Archangel White Deals— 
Best 3in. by Qin. and 
10 in. and llin. ..... 
Seconds, do. ........ 
Pe PD wewiicdons 
Prepared Floorings and 
Matchings. Seconds 
Swedish Red and equal— 
ljin. by 64in. planed 
eae 
ljin. by 6% in. * planed 
ag ee errr 


CONSEC- 


1 > (+ 64 in. planed and 
matched .-.......... 
Zin. by 64in. planed, 
matched, and beaded, 





or V jointed Sess bheoe 
lin. by 6$in. do. ...... 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, 
best quality ......... 
Yellow Pine—First regular 
errr 
CORES nccccscescéc 
Seconds, regular sizes 
OGGMIORES bc cccccccces 
Kauri Pine—Planks per ft 
SR crt dvceunstends y, 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft 
super, as inch~....... S &-@ wz 062.=0 
in. do. do. 01 3 01 6 
Dry,Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, 
“rea 020 0 3 +0 
Cuba. Mahogany ....... 0 2 6 0 3 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per 
ft. super, asinch ..... 020 03 0 
French, * Italian,” Walnut 0 3 =e 
man pe load (Rangoon or 
[Po eee os = } . 
Do. do. (Java) ...... } 45 adil j oes 
American Whitewood 
planks, perft.cube .. 018 0 .. 1 1 0 
ee S25 © s« 8-9 8 


METALS. 

JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 

Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary, 
sections, basis price ...... 
Plain Compound Girders, 
ordinary sections ........ 
Plain Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, 
ordinary sections ........ 
er 
Cast Iron Columns and 
Stanchions, plain ordinary 
PRD on 6c Tesedasssess / 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 


Prices controlled 
~ by the Ministry 
of Munitions. 





Tubes. Fittings. 
OO cccscabvicssevseste< sons Sass “Se 
SO ere ieee 374 ino 
aaa eescccesccceses 32g .... 42 
co Ee ee . .osas, Se 
en Mos cbevach vacates 1 ice - Oe 
a GE 6 o6e06saeeeenes ae wecee* Oe 
L.C.C. Sor, PIPES—: London Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipes coated. angles. stock — 
s. d. 8. rn 
2in. peryd.in6ftse.. 3 2 .. 2 2 104 
24 in. ” SC oe 3 
3 in. os oo © DO as @ 16 4 3 
1 e in, $e os 2 Ewe. @ 5 0 
4in. a aso © 2 cs & i «- & OF 


RAIN- WATER PIPEs, &C. Bends, stock Branches, 


i angles. stock angles 
’ a. & 8. d. 
2in, per yd. in 6fts. plain $ B@.s 3S & «es 12 
2h in, - os S wee eae OS 
Sims - mm — > Paes ae 
3hin. 45 ov oS Ea SS ws SB 
4in. # 9 «- 8 OF S95 « €-@ 


L.C.C. DRAIN PIPEs,—9 ft. lengths. London Prices. 
4in., 68. 3d. .. Sim. 73. Od. .. Gin. Os. 2d. 
Per ton in London. 

[Ron— £ sa. d. £ 8s. ¢. 

Common Bars ........ 1610 0 to 17 0 @ 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 

good merchant quality 1610 0 .. 1710 0 

sbeebheer. Cr oe & i. Se eS 

0 0 


—— “ Marked 
Mild Steel Bars ........ 19 0 :. 19 10 


3! 


METALS (Continued). 
ner yi in Lenten. 
8. d. 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete quality £19 base ses. 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. ee : 21 0 O 
» Galvanised . 
(* And upwards, wocéitlen to “ies and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g... 2210 0. 23 0 0 
pm 7 Ss 2 eee oe ee 
26g... 86410 09 «. 6 0 9 
Sheet Tron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 


2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 6 2 OG se —_ 

Ordinary sizes to 22 g. 

OE WR Ol 6 5.5:9444 444 34 0 0 .. 3410 0 

Ordinary sizes to 26 g. . 36 C O .. 3610 O 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality — 

Ordinary sizesto 20g... 33510 O ., _ 

" » 22 g. and 
24 Z. Jose 6eengsten’ 36 00 .. _ 

Ordinary aizes to 26 g. 39 00 «.. _ 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 

ome a 6 ft. to 

jk Rae -6 DO «c _- 
Cer eee 22 g. and 

: 2 ear 3310 0 «ae _ 

ound sizes, 26g..... 3210 O 4s _ 
Best Soft steel Sheets, 6 ft. 

by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 

ee 24 19° @. oc -_ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 

Sa ae S56. @ «eo — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 2610 0 .. _ 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in..... .28 0 O 29 0 0 

(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London. 
LEaAD—Sheet, English,4ib. £ s. d. 


OE OD oc ciinsonsese 3810 0 .. _ 
Pipe in coils cesses. ees 39 0 O _ 
Be Ee v:6.60056s0055.00 42 0 0 — 
COMPO DIDS .oscseccccs 42 0 0 


Notre—Country delivery, 203. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., 1s. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, 28. 
ewt. extra. Orders for over 1 ewt. Sheet Lead or 
Pipe, or 28 lbs. Solder shculd be accompanied by a 
certificate or licence, which can be obtained from the 
Director of Materials [A.N.2(E)}, Hotel Victoria,s.W. 
Smaller quantities than the above can be obtained 
by making a written declaration to the Manufacturer 
or Merchant that the metal is wanted for urgent 
renewals or repairs, and giving the name of the job 
for which it is required. 


CoPprpER— 
Strong Sheet.... prib 02 2 .. _- 
Thin ,, pose pf S 2 f. ws a 
Copper nails .... ,, 02 2 ° — 
Copper wire ... a 0 2 3 ee _ 

TiIN—English Ingots ” eS 8 os —_ 

SOLDER—Piumbers’ _,, 01 64 «we _ 
Tinmen’s........ ‘ 0 & BD «ae _ 
Blowpipe ...... a 014i ° _ 


GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft Per Ft. 

15 oz. fourths .... 7d 32 oz. a ~- 04,, 

y~ eer 734. GD snadte 10d. 
21 ,, fourths .... Tha Fr luted, ‘Oteo ured and 
— 8i. Enamelled Sheet, 

26 ,. fourths .... &d. 15 oz. : . 
ee 9d. 21 ,, 


Extra price according to size and_ substance 5 
squares cut from stock, and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an H Certificate. 

ENGLISH ROLLED PLAT E IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. Per Ft. 
BS FO Se db 5655050555) 005505 006000966 444. 
', Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 54d. 
} Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 5ed. 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 


Flemish white ......essccoss eeessae s § 

Ditto, tinted ....... 960000dedseedsoces s Wd, 

ere ecccccececes 5d. 

White Rolled Cathedral........cseeceseee 5d. 
Tinted do. 6000s0eneeeeceseee Oe 
PAINTS, &c. £8. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... per gallon 0 56 6 
- ~ » in barrels.... an 05 7 
. me » in drums .... > 0 510 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... ~ 0 510 
, a. drums .... ” S as 3 

Tur entine Rm BREE ow ccccses ° ” 

. OR GOURD oc cs0cces 010 3 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 63 10 0 


(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
** Blackfriars,” ‘“‘ Nine Elms,” ‘“ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 
less than 5 cwt. lota..per ton delivered 71 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 42 0 0 
Orders for White and Red Lead and any Paint con- 
taining Lead must be accompanied by a certificate 
or licence, which can be obtained from the Director 
of Materials (A.N. 2 (E.)], Hotel Victoria, S.W. 


“Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ per cwt. 015 6 
PROC. ccccccccccecccsccccere per cwt. 013 6 
Per anon, 
VARNISHES, &c. ie 
Fie BODE: 00 50000000+0 000008 pbekeee - 010 
Pale Copal Oak .......+.+. vissesssaue ae 
Superfine Pale Elastic  Cohetiete eae 
Fine Extra Hard Church abate pte 0 12 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Gece .. as6ue $0000eb6oodsceocseoes 16 


Fine Elastic Carriage ........ Swspeeeee 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage . 6000000008 
Fine Pale Maple ..... 9ebeeusds edeeeeees 
Finest Pale Durable Copal........-+eseee- 
Extra Pale French Oil ..cccccscsccescces 
Eggshell Flatting.....ccccsccsssecsseeses 
White Pale Enamel ..cccccccccccccccccses 
Extra Pale Paper....seceseccesesssecrses 
Best Japan Gold Size ......eeceeeceseeees 
Best Black Japan .c.sccccedsscecsessess 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 

Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black. .ccccccccccccccccccccsccccce 
Knotting TRUER EEPEEeEe eee 1 7 
French and Brush Polish eeeeeeeeaeteeeeeee 0 16 


Seer eee eereeeeeeeeeee 


SOSCCOCOMMER OOOO 
oor 
cececcocoecoacocas acco! 





32 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. 


* Denotes accepted. +t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


+ Denotes recommended for acceptance. 


DUNDEE.—For alterations on drains, sanitary 
improvements, &c., at Ashcliffe Children’s Home, 
for the Dundee Combination Parish Council. Mr. 7. 
M. Cappon, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 32, Bank-street, 
Pundee :— 

*John Cree, Builder, 105A, 

Nethervate, Dundee £73 9 O 
*Thos. Hay '& Sons, Joiners, 
Ninewells, by Dundee 78 18 5} 
*Wm. Donald, Jr. A, 

Perth-road, Dundee : 8 
*Thos. Gibson, Plasterer, 

Ireland’s-lane, Dundee 
*G. H. Nicoll & Co., Flectric 

Lighting, 18-20, Bank- 

street, Dundee ee 10 9 O 





DUDLEY.—For the supply of slag macadam for 
the roads, for the Corporation :— 

* 1D. Millington—Broken blast furnace cinders, 
7s. 9d. per ton; 2-in. ring, 6s. 3d. per ton ; 
1$-in. ring, 8s. per ton; chippings, 6s. 6d. 
per ton. 

GLASGOW.—For the reinstatement of Mountbrow 
Houss e, after fire, for the Glasgow Corporation :- —_— 

* W. Shaw & Son, Ltd. 

GLASGOW.—Accepted by the Corporation for 
work and supplies in connection with the new generat- 
ing statior at Dalmarnock :—- 

Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd.—Steelwork, &c., 
for roof over turbine house, beams for 
covering of water culverts, covering of 
pump chambers, and crane and _ trans- 
i eee A er ee £10,885 

Vaughan Crane Co., Darlington.—Two travel- 
ling cranes, respectively £5,656 and £4,542 


Ferranti, Ltd., two 1,500-kw. transformers, 
£4,236 











HALIFAX. —For supply of (a) transformer for 
substation. for Messrs. A.quith, Ltd. ; and (b) supply 
of swing jib crane, for Electricity Committee :— 

* (a) British Electrical Transformer Co. £377 
* (b) Herbert Morris, Ltd. 59 





ILKESTON.—For painting of (a) Hallam Fields 
Schools, and (b) Trinity Infants’ Schools, for the 


Corporation — 
* (a) W. A. Booth 
* (b) J. Godber 


“Protection of Art.” 

The following has been sent te the Daily 
Graphic by a Central News correspondent in 
Rime :—-It seems evident that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, in appointing a special 
commission cf experts to supervise the pro- 
tection of artistic monuments in invaded 
Italian territory, is anxious to disguise its real 
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THE BUILDER. 


aims. 
porting to Vienna, Budapest, and Berlin any- 
thing of artistic value that can be easily removed, 


especially from the churches and public build- | 
A number cf church bells have already ° 


ings. 
“a sent across the Alps. The equestrian 
statue of King Victor Emmanuel has disappeared 
from the public square at Udine, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Italians had respected the 
statue of the Emperor Maximilian at Cormona, 
which was erected long ago as a provocative 
challenge to Italy and the inhabitants of Friuli. 
Private art collections have been, for the greater 
part, either looted cr destroyed, and the numer- 
ous sumptuous villas belonging to Venetian 
nobles have been pillaged. The Villa Soderini, 

near Mervesa, which contained scme famous 
fresco2s by Tiepolo, has been half destroyed, 
and much damage has been done to the Canova 
Temple at Possagno, but, fortunately, the 
Italian authorities had removed all the more 
important works of the sculptor to a place of’ 
safety. 

——————_t—_ +—- —__—_- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AIll communications with respect to literar 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ TH 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to THE 
BUILDER, LTD., and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publication 
or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lence a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the authors. 

N.B.—Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
bave been formally asked for or not. 


Jd, ETRIDGE, J" 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS IN | 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





As a matter of fact, the enemy is trans- } 
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Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp- 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. Oentral 2644 
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FINANCE OF HOUSING & REFORM OF RATING 


THE ECONOMIC & EQUITABLE SOLUTIONS OF THE PROBLEMS 


For England and Wales, applicable to the United Kingdom, 


BY 


EDWARD M. GIBBS, F.R.I.B.A., J.P. 


ARCHITECT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
SURVEYOR TO THE SHEFFIELD TOWN TRUST. 


VALUER RETAINED BY THE CORPORATION OF SHEFFIELD IN 


ARBITRATIONS. 





TWO 


INDEPENDENT SUGGESTIONS. 





PROVISION FOR ADDITIONAL CAPITAL TO COVER 
EXTRA COST OF BUILDING AFTER WAR, BY 
HOUSE DUTY ON HOUSES OF ANNUAL VALUE 
UNDER £20. 


All authorities on the housing problem, so far as their opinions are 
published, are agreed that there is a great shortage of houses, and that 
the cost of building after the war will be much more than before ; that 
the houses cannot be erected to pay economic rents of a reasonable 
amount and to compete with those of existing houses. All are also 

greed in asking the Government to make subsidies from the Exchequer 
the differences in cost, or some substantial contribution towards it, 

‘plemented by the local authorities, whether in the form of fr2e grants, 

ud, leases of land at nominal rents, loans at very low rates of interest, 

‘ other equivalents of free grants or subsidies, and thereby the burden 

repayment would be put upon the taxpayer or ratepayer. The 

shortage of houses is great, the amount of subsidies would be heavy, the 

burden would have to be borne after the war, when the enormous cost 
of the war has to be paid. 

The writer agrees that subsidies are necessary, but he respectfully 
suggests that none of the proposals as yet published are souna economies, 
and that some method ought to be found for payment of interest and 
sinking fund by those who would benefit by the subsidics. These bene- 
ficiaries would be the tenants of the houses to be erected and also the 
tenants of existing houses. If subsidies be not granted, then the rents 
of existing houses would have to be raised until sufficiently high to 
encourage the building of further houses at an economic rent. If the 
subsidies be granted, then both bodies of tenants would benefit by the 
rent not being raised ; both, therefore, should contribute to the repay- 
ment for subsidies, and as the benefit would be limited to such tenants, 
there would be no equitable reason for charging any portion on the tax- 
payer or ratepayer. 

The writer suggests that the economic and equitable solution of the 
problem is to charge house duty on all houses of annual value of under 
£20 which are at present exempt, which is a convenient and reasonable 
limit, the houses being occupied by the working classes, and others with 
small salaries or incomes. Houses over £20 are charged now with house 
duty on a graduated scale of 3d. to 9d. in the £1. He estimates that a 
duty of 3d. in £1 on all houses under £20 would produce sufficient to pay 
interest and sinking fund, both in 5 per cent. table, for over £17,000,000, 
which is his estimate of subsidies required for 300,000 houses, with an 
assumed after war cost of 33} per cent. extra to pre-war. (Appendices 
Eand F.) The 3d. in £1 would be under 1d. a week per average house, 
by payment of which the tenant would be relieved from a possible rise 
of two shillings per week were no subsidies granted. (Appendices B, C 
and K.) That is 2s. for 1d., much better than the Insurance 9d. for 4d., 
such remarkable result being due t» the avoidance of a rise in rent of 
existing houses which otherwise would be received by the owners of the 
properties and be an after war profit of at least 175 millions. (Appendix 
D.) For subsidies without house duty it would be 2s. for nothing, but 
at the cost of the ratepayer and taxpayer. It should, and no doubt 
would, be mor2 satisfactory to the self-respect of the tenants to pay the 
Id. per week. 

The assessment of houses under £20 is already made for other pur- 
poses; the collection could be made simultaneously with income tax, 
schedule A, either from the tenant or through the owner. 

The financial difficulties will be similar for all authorities, for private 
enterprise, and for all others ; the suggestions will be 2qually applicable 
and beneficial to all. 


NOTE.—Since the writing of this pamphlet the Right Hon. W. Hayes 
Fisher, M.P., has named the sum of £30,000,000 as “‘ some kind of calcula- 
tion” as to a free grant for 300,000 houses. The writer estimates that 
a house duty of 5d. in £1 would produce the necessary interest and sinking 
fund in 5 per cent. table, and that this would be under three halfpence 
per week per house, by payn.ent of which the tenant would be relieved 
from a possible 3s. per week, that is 3s. for three halfpence. The 
£30,000,000 is apparently calculated on a 50 per cent. increase in cost of 
building. The writer’s estimate of £17,000,000 is based on an assumed 
33) per cent., but on buildings and roads only, not on land. 

Herein and after the words “‘ weekly charge,” are used as including 
weckly rent and rates. The words “ local income rate” is used to 
distinguish from “ income tax,’ ’ which is national. 


RELIEF FROM HIGHER RENT DUE TO HIGHER RATE 
OF INTEREST AFTER WAR, BY REFORM OF 
RATING, ON A BROADER AND MORE EQUITABLE 
BASIS, viz., LOCAL INCOME RATE. 


Another rise in rent after the war will be due to the increase in rate 
of interest, 20 per cent. of rent for every 1 per cent. in interest. And 
as rates are assessed on rent, then a rise of 20 per cent. in rate, though 
there be no improvement whatever in the house. This is an extreme 
case of what has been occurring for years ; it shows one of the bad effects 
of the existing rating system on housing. 

Other urgent need of reform of local rating has long been acknowledged 
and is very fulty shown in the evidence given before the Departmental 
Committee of the Local Government Board as reported in 1914. The 
system is antiquated, complex, variable in assessment, inequitable to 
individuals, a burden on buildings and machinery, and difficult for 
adjustment with the Exchequer for educational and other purposes. 
Being assessed on rent it is particularly inequitable to tenants of houses 
under £20, whose incomes are less in proportion to rent than any other 
class. It is inequitable between the inhabitants of such houses, the 
tenant paying the rate, the other residents, though wage-earners, con- 
tributing indirectly little or nothing. It is a heavy burden on housing, 
the strictest economy in land and buildings and roads, by reducing the 
good qualities of a house to a minimum, results in a saving of rent insig- 
nificant in comparison to ths rate, which alone cannot be reduced, and 
which may rise in one year sufficient to counterbalanc> all the economies. 

Nothing less than the abolition of the ass.ssment of rates cn annual 
values of property will be a sufficient reform. The substitution of a local 
income rate has previously been suggested and reported upon adversely. 
The writer has had the advantage of considering the suggestions then 
made and the criticisms upon them. He suggests a local income rate 
for consideration, in which he hopes he has complied with all the recom- 
mendations and requirements of the Board of Inland Revenue and of the 
Departmental Committee, as contained in their Report of 1914. He hopes 
that this scheme will be found to be more equitable to individuals, and 
much simpler for administration than any previous proposal. The local 
income rate should be more in relation to “services rendered” than is the 
national income tax that is without exemptions and abatements, but 
with a graduat dscale. To explain it briefly might give some wrong im- 
pression, the reader is therefore referred to the full statement on page iv. 

The suggested assessment being on a much larger amount and on a 
greater number of persons than the existing one, and the total receipt from 
the rate remaining the same, most individuals would pay less, those who 
are tenants ot houses under £20 about half of the existing rate, and the 
saving to them would be a substantial relief to the rige in rent which will 
be due to rise in interost. 

THE SUGGESTIONS AS TO HOUSE DUTY AND AS TO LOCAL 
INCOME RATE ARE QUITE INDEPENDENT, AND CAN BE 
ADOPTED SIMULTANEOUSLY OR AT DIFFERENT TIMES.—- 
The combined effect of the adoption of both suggestions would be that for 
an average house, such as given in the appendices, the weekly charge for 
which, including rates, before the war was 6s. 3}d., and which without 
subsidy or reform of rating would rise to 9s..9d., would be reduced to 
6s. Gid., but the tenant would have in addition to pay income rate; the 
poorer the tenant the less the rate and the greater the relief, but in the 
majority of cases substantial relief and much more than the house duty. 

The lower the rent for a good house the easier the adjustment of wages 
after the war, and the lower th» wage the better for trade in general and 
for the export trade in particular. 

On the expiration of the Rent and Mortgage Act there must be adjust- 
ments of rent and wages; such an opportunity for impc sition of house duty 
and reform of rating is not likely to recur. The imposition of the house 
duty would be an easy matter and could be adopted forthwith. A local 
income rate would require time for consideration and adjustment ; it could 
be deferred. Pending the adoption, early relief could be given by a 
temporary measure for some abatement of rates of houses under £20 and 
the cost be recovered by a very small increase of house duty. 

The above remarks are a very inadequate statement of complex 
subjects, and should be taken as only introductory to the fuller statement 
which follows, in which the writer has examined into every aspect of the 
subjects which has occurred to him. 
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HOUSING BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 


HOUSING BEFORE THE WAR. 


It is desirable that some preliminary state- 
ment should be made as to housing before the 
war, the circumstances of which may be not 
fully known to many readers. 

In England and Wales, in 1914, there were 
5,750,732 houses of an annual value of under 
£20, mostly occupied, though not exclu- 
sively, by the working class, and partially by 
large numbers of others with small salaries 
or incomes. Houses of this value are not 
charged with house duty, all those of £20 and 
above are so charged on a graduated scale 
from 3d. to 9d. in £1. 

The houses of under £20 were of an 
annual value of £58,905,719 (an average of 
£10 5s.), and it may be assumed that the 
amount originally invested would be nearly 
£1,000,000,000. Under 5 per cent. is said to 
have been provided by Government and Local 
Authorities, and’over 95 per cent. by private 
enterprise. 

The standard as to extent of site, size and 
comfort of house has been gradually improved 
during the past half century. Builders of 
houses in the past should not be judged_by the 
present standard, neither should the whole 
credit for higher standard be given to Local 
Avthorities. 

The Local Authorities, in the houses erected 
by them, have followed a high standard ; they 
have had the advantage of capital at a low rate 
of interest, but seldom have secured rents suffi- 


cient to pay all charges without some call on the 
rates, which the owners cf houses erected by 
private enterprise hold to be in unfair com- 
petition with them, and also as ratepayers of 
the same locality. 

Societies, especially garden city and co-part- 
nership, have also set a high standard, and the 
latter, by their special provision for financ:, 
have been very successful. 

Private enterprise has catered for the people’s 
known requirements, and has also gradually im- 
proved its standard. It has been able to do 
this by the co-operation of the individualistic 
interests of investors, builders and werkmen, 
the latter having mostly worked in this class 
of property by piece work. For many years 
the propertics were a tavourite investment of 
the occupiers and others. 

Philanthropic manufacturers, such as Messrs. 
Lever, Cadbury and Rowntree, by their private 
enterprise, have been remarkably successful, 
and hav? done more than others in housing of 
the highsst standard at moderate rents with 
moderate returns of interest. 

For many years prior to the war, housing 
was seriously checked by the increase in rates, 
the increased requirem: nts of Local Authorities, 
by heavy charges for remaking of roads prior 
to dedication for public use, by overbuilding, 

and by some careless investments. More 
recently housing has been further checked by 
want of public confidence due to the Finance 
Act, with its imposition cf land duties, pro- 


visional valuations, and the consequent adjust- 
ment or calling in of mortgages, and finally by 
the Lumsden judgment and the war. 


HOUSING AFTER THE WAR. 


Private enterprise to be freed from all 

unnecessary burdens. 

Building by-laws should be revised; the 
widths and costs of construction of roads reduced; 
roads should be accepted for dedication to 
public use when new and in good condition, 
and private enterprise be relieved from main- 
tenance and reconstruction. 

Housing by Local Authorities should be 
limited to supplementing the supply by privat: 
enterprise and to the improvement of the 
standard ; it should never be at the least charge 
on the rates in cases where there is competiticn 
with private enterprise. 

The Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, should be 
amended so as to render impossible any such 
judgment as in the Lumsden case. 

Privat> enterprise having in the past house 
the people without cost to the nation, it should 
be cordially encouraged to ao so in the future, 
in the interests of the nation alonc, irrespective 
cf its claim as a great national industry. 

Any subsidy or advantage granted to th 
local authorities should also be granted to 
private enterprise. There should be a fair field 
and no favour. Subsidies to be en a first 
mertgage as hereinafter described. 


FINANCE OF HOUSING AFTER THE WAR. 


ASSUMED FIGURES FOR COMPARISON 
ONLY. 


Any financial statement as to after-war 
conditions must be in general terms and in 
values which are comparative only, and must 
be based on assumptions necessarily very 
uncertain and on ayerages; the comparative 
values may nevertheless be reasonably reliable. 
In this statement it has been assumed that the 
cost of building may be increased 334 per cent. 
and the rate of interest on investment in housing 
may be increased 1 per cent., both as compared 
with pre-war prices. In a few years the cost of 
building may settle to the same proportion as 
interest, 5 per cent. before the war to 6 per 
cent. after—that is to say, 20 per cent. extra, 
which is the assumption for further subsidies 
(Appendix E). 

To show the results under varying conditions 
a house is taken as an example, moderate in 
size, in cost and annual value, of good standard, 
and with the rate of 6s. 8d. in £1 as the average uf 
that of the urban and agricultural districts of 
England and Wales. In Appendix A is the 
finance of such a house before the war in 1914. 

The economical and financial difficulties as to 
housing will be similar whether erected by 
Exchequer, Local Authority, private enterprise 
or society. The suggestions by the writer will 
be applicable to each. 


After-war increase of weekly charges for 
all houses existing or to be erected. 
There will be two causes for increases, viz., 
higher rate of interest and extra cost of 
building, acting together or separately, accord- 
ing to circumstances hereinafter stated. 


For existing houses. 


On the expiration of the Increase of Rent and 
Mortgage Interest (War Restrictions) Act, six 
months after the war, the owners of houses may 
require an increase in the weekly charges to 
recoup the payment of increase in interest on 
mortgages, if then demanded, and also for 
increased cost of repairs. Concurrently or soon 
after the owners may require a further increase 
to provide for a higher rate ot interest on the 
capital investea (other than mortgages), follow- 
ing the increase in other investments. A re- 


valuation for assessment for rates will be due 





to follow, when the higher annual value will be 
the basis of a rate of larger amount and will 
increase the weekly charge. As the Act has 
restricted any increase during a pericd when 
other investments have not been restricted, an 
early increase may be reyuired, and because of 
the shortage of houses the higher weckly 
charges will probably be paid. The increase in 
the amount of the weekly charge is assumed 
to be 20 per cent. on pre-war charges, and in 
the house given as an example (Appendix 4A), 
6s. 33d. is increased to 7s. 7}d., cf which 3}d. is 
for increase of rate (Appendix B). 


Economic charges for houses to be erected 
after the war. 

Assuming land to remain at pre-war value, 
road-making and house building to increas 
334 per cent., and that an investor will require 
1 per cent. more than before the war, then the 
estimate of an economic weekly charge (Appen- 
dix C) is 534 per cent. on pre-war charges, in 
the example house 6s. 33d. to 9s. 9d.—that is, 
2s. 13d. or 334 per cent. higher than the antici- 
pated after-war increase of existing houses. 


Housing, if left to law of supply and demand. 

It is evident that private enterprise would 
not provide houses of which the economic 
charge would have to be 334 per cent. more 
than the charge for existing houses then recently 
raised 20 per cent. 

Neither should the Exchequer or the Local 
Authorities b2 asked to burden their finance to 
such an extent if there be any economic method 
of avoiding such a responsibility. 

If left to law of supply and demand, it would 
follow that the present overcrowding would 
become grievously accentuated, with serious 
detriment to individual and national health, 
and the competition would force up the weckly 
charges of existing houses until they were 
sufticiently high (possibly only 25 instead of 334 
per cent.) to encourage private enterprise to 
provide additional houses or to justify Local 
Authorities doing so. 

As a consequence, the owners of existing 
houses, in addition to the 20 per cent. to which 
they will have a reasonable claim, would be 
receiving 25 per cent. which might be claimed 
as a fluctuation of market price, but would be 
an unearned increment, approximately esti- 
mated at £175,000,0C0 (Appendix D). 





SUBSIDY NECESSARY. 
Measure and amount of it. 

It is evident that a subsidy is absolutely 
necessary, irrespective of how it is to be provided 
and paid for. It is also evident, on the previous 
assumptions, that the measure of the subsidy 
is the exact difference between pre-war and 
after-war cost of the housing. The shortage of 
houses has been variously estimated at 400,000 
to 1,000,000 and recently it has been authori- 
tatively stated at 300,000, which if taken at 
£57 per house, the extra cost per house as in 
example (Appendix C), the subsidy required 
would be £17,100,000 and the interest and 
sinking fund in 5 per cent. table would be 
£902,880 per annum. (See Appendix E.) 


Conditions as to Subsidies to any Parties. 


Subsidies should be subject to conditions as 
to weekly charges adjustable to circumstances ; 
subject also to repayment of a market value 
should the site or buildings be utilised for 
any other purpose than housing; subject to 
some authority and to an appeal. 


Conditions as to Subsidies to Private 
Enterprise. 

Subsidies might be in the value of the site, 
or as a first mortgage, at a nominal rent or 
charge, subject to higher rent or charge at 
market value, should the site or property be 
utilised at any time for any purpose other 
than houses of under £20. Additional protec- 
tion fcr the Exch2quer might b> had by the 
subsidies being granted through the Local 
Authorities and regranted to private enterprise 
on the same conditions. 


Further subsidies will be necessary. 


When houses sufficient for the present 
shortage have been subsidised and erected, if the 
population has continued to increase, and if 
the cost of building has not then fallen to pre- 
war price, or in so far as it has not done so, 
then further subsidies will be necessary and will 
continue to be so, until such time as the cost 
has so fallen. As there is little or no prospect 
of such fall to pre-war price and of economic 
rent becoming as low as real value, it appears 
that if subsidies are now granted, other sub- 
sidies will follow and they will become a 
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recurrent and accumulative burden for an 
indefinite period on the Exchequer; once 
subsidise, continue tc subsidise. If, as an 
alternative, there be no further subsidies granted, 
then the weekly charges of the then existing 
houses, including those erected with the help 
of former subsidies, will have to be raiscd before 
further houses can be erected at economic 
charges; and there will be a further unearned 
increment on all the houses, including those 
which have been previously subsidised. All of 
which shows how necessary it is to find some 
economic method of providing for the repay- 
ment by interest and sinking fund; and also 
cf finding an economic method of gradually 
reducing the amount of subsequent subsidy. 








AN 


HOUSE DUTY ON 


"he existing limit of houses of under £20 
for exemption from house duty is also a con- 
venient and reasonable limit for the housing 
problem at the present time. 

'f subsidies be not granted for the erection of 
further houses of this class, then the weekly or 
other periodical charges of the existing houses 
will have to be increased until the charges are 
sulliciently high to pay an cconomic rent for the 
ercction of further houses. 

Subsidies are necessary to avoid this increase 
of vent of existing houses as well as to ensure 
the lower weekly charge for the houses to be 
erected. 


The Beneficiaries by Subsidies. 


The tenants of existing houses and the tenants 
of houses to be erected will both benefit by the 
lower weekly charge resulting from the sub- 
sidies. Both bodies of tenants should therefore 
equally contribute to secure the benefit. If 
subsidics be limited to houses ot under £20, 
the benefit would be limited to the tenants of 
such houses, and there would be no equitable 
reason for charging any other parties with any 

















RELIEF FROM HIGHER RENTS DUE TO INCREASE 


EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT OF RATES ON A 
viz, LOCAL INCOME RATE. 


Effect of existing system of rating on housing. 


The two subjects of jhousing and rating 
are so related that neither can be fully 
considered irrespective of the other. The 
weekly charge to the tenant, usually mis- 
called rent, customarily includes a_ weekly 
repayment to the owner for the local rate paid 
quarterly by him. The interest on the cost of 
land, roads and buildings, together with the 
charges for repairs, insurance and management 
are the factors of the economic rent and even- 
tually determine the actual rent. The rent is 
the basis of assessment for rates; any increase 
or decrease in rent affects the rate. Any 
increase or decrease in the rate affects the 
economic weekly charge, and if not adjusted in 
the actual charge it affects the capital value. 
Both rent and rate have to be considered in a 
building scheme. The finance and rating of 
houses act and re-act, and are inter-dependent. 

In England and Wales, in 1914, the average 
local rate was 6s. 8d. in £1 of rateable value, 
equivalent to over a quarter of the annual or 
rental value. In Appendix A it is shown that 
for that house the rate was £3 8s. ld. per year, 
or ls. 33d. per week, which, when added to 
the annual value, together with commission 
for collecting, make a total charge of £16 8s. 4d. 
per year, or 6s. 33d. per week. In localities 
Where the rate was higher the total charge was 
higher, where 9s. in £1 the rate was ls. 9d. per 


ECONOMIC SOLUTION 


THE BUILDER. 


Subsidies, as proposed by others than 
the writer. 


There are several proposals before the public 
as to help from the Exchequer for housing, which 
the writer understands as follows :— 

Ist. Grants of land. 

2nd. Leases of land with small nominal 

ground rent. 
3rd. Grant of 39 per cent. to Local Authcri- 
ties, any loss over ana abcve to be equally 
divided between Exchequer and Local 
Authority. 

4th. Loans on land and buildings on liberal 
terms as to margin of security and rate of 
interest, with some special allowance for 
abnormal cost of materials. 


BY 


part of the cost. Certainly not tax and rate- 


payers. 

Subsidies for part cost of the erection of 
houses of an annual value of unaer £20 might 
he granted by the Exchequer. 

House duty might be imposed on ail such 
houses, existing and to be erected, sufficient 
for payment of interest and sinking fund on 
the subsidies, without any loss to the Exchequer. 


Ease of Collection. 


It wculd be convenient to collect from the 
owner together with income tax Schedule A 
and the house duty included by the owner in 
the weekly charge to the tenant. 

The charge for house duty will be easily pro- 
vided for in the adjustment of rents which must 
come soon after the war. 

The tenant would be far more than com- 
pensated for the small payment of house duty, 
if a local income rate were substituted for the 
existing rate, as hereinafter shown. 


Effect of House Duty. 
Houses of £20 annual value are charged 
on a graduated scale of 3d. to 9d. in £1. In 
Appendix E it is estimated that for subsidies 


BY 


week, included in weekly charge of 6s. 9d. 
The rate is an excessive burden on the rent. 

By reference to Appendix B it will be seen 
that the average rate of 1s. 33d. per week will 
be increased after the war by 3}d. per week to 
Js. 7d., without any improvement in the house, 
but solely because of increased interest and cost 
of repairs leading to re-assessment of annual 
value. In Appendix C is shown a further rise 
in rates of 5d. per week to 2s., which may occur 
in existing houses. if there be no subsidy to keep 
down the rents. The increase in rate if stated 
in annual sums is from £3 8s. 1d. to £4 2s. 3d. 
to £5 5s., all without any increase in size of the 
house or any improvement therein. The tenant 
also pays for the collection of his own rates 
3s. 4d. to 5s. 1d. per year. 

The gradual increase in weekly charge for 
many years past has been partly due to increase 
in local rates. 


Effect of existing system of rating on 

building and on trade. 

The effect of the existing system of local 
rating on many other buildings is equally 
deterrent to that on housing ; the ratcs are an 
important item in any scheme; frequently 
schemes for building are abandoned or reduced 
in consequence of rates; very frequently a 
building must be shorn of all architectural 
character, if it is to be proceeded with; for 
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Each of these proposals is either a subsidy in 
capital, in capital value, or their equivalent in 
annual value, all without provision for payment 
-f interest and sinking fund, advantageous to 
the borrowers and at a permanent loss to the 
Exchequer of the subsidy, and as to the leases 
or loans a proportionate loss until the interest 
paid by the Exchequer for their loans can be 
negotiated at as low a rate as that of the loans 
granted. Such a lower rate must be substan- 
tial if it is to be of value to the borrower, and 
the lowering of the rate so substantially is 
improbable or very remote. 

Any subsequent subsidies, leases or loans on 
similar terms would be a further loss to the 
Exchequer. 


OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


HOUSES UNDER £20 ANNUAL VALUE. 


for 300,000 houses the annual interest and 
sinking fund will be £902,880. In Appendix F 
it is estimated that a house duty of 3d. in 
the £1 on houses under £20, after the war, 
would produce £939,085. The duty on the 
house given in the example is estimated at a 
little over 3s. 8d. per year, or less than Id. per 
week. ‘The margin of house duty might be 
earmarked for subsequent subsidies. 


House Duty for subsequent Subsidies. 

The house duty for the successive subsequent 
subsidies would be chargeable on a successively 
increased number of houses, and the burden 
on the tenants being more and more spread 
the slight increase in it, if any, would not be 
very appreciable, and there would remain the 
economic provision for paying off all debt. 
With any lowering of the rate of interest payable 
by the Exchequer for their loans, the house duty 
may be lowered, or may not be increased for 
subse.,uent subsidies. So that successive sub- 
sequent subsidics, as provided for hy this 
suggesticn, would not be the burden on the 
Exchequer anticipated to result from the 
adoption of any other of the proposals as to 
subsidies, leases or loans. 


IN RATE OR INTEREST 


BROADER BASIS 


the local rate must be provided for in the 
finance of the scheme regardless of any other 
consideraticn. 

The deterrent effect on the provision of new 
and up-to-date extensions of buildings for trade, 
and also of the machinery, is well known. 

The burden of the rate is usually charged as 
part of the costs incident to production, and in 
so far it is a burden on trade. 

The burden on the building trade is a double 
one—on the buildings and machinery for pro- 
duction and also on the article produced. On 
the latter alone it averages 6s. 8d. in £1, and in 
some cities it is over 9s., and being annual it is 
a tax on capital of the same proportion ; a very 
heavy tax on a production which is an essential 
for nearly all other trades and for the housing of 
all classes. The effect is a persistent effort to 
reduce the cost of all buildings to a minimum by 
reductions and omissions as before stated. The 
injustice and bad policy of the rate is so self- 
evident that it is certain it could not be enter- 
tained as a new imposition, and it is somewhat 
surprising that a grcat national industry such as 
the building trade has for so many years quietly 
submitted to it. 


Inequalities of existing system of rating. 

The existing system of rating is the growth 
of many years. The rate is assessed on the 
annual value of land and buildings, with due 
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consideration as to machinery, and is abated for 
agricultural land. 

The rating has little or no relation to the 
‘‘ ability to pay,” to “ equality of sacrifice,” or 
to “ services rendered.” 

Taking the income of occupiers as the test of 
their ability to pay, it will be found that the 
existing assessment on annual value is inequit- 
able, of which the following are instances, all 
with supposed equal incomes in comparative 
cases, viz., the manufacturer who requires large 
premises and machinery pays more than the 
merchant who requires smaller premises and 
no machinery. The manufacturer who has the 
larger premises and machinery more than the 
manufacturer who has the smaller. The manu- 
facturer more than the professional man. The 
shopkeeper in a front street more than the 
wholesale dealer in the same goods in a back 
street. The builder with workshops and 
machinery more than the architect with offices. 
And also in proportion to income, the occupier 
of a small house more than the occupier of a 
large one. The occupier of a villa more than 
that of a mansion. All more in proportion to 
income. A very rich man, by living in a house 
of moderate size, may avoid his due share of 
rating. 

No class pay more in rates in proportion to 
income than do the tenants of the smaller 
houses, and the inequality of burden between 
members of the working classes is greater than 
in any other cases. The workman with a large 
family should have a large house, and must 
then pay a large rate. He may live in a small 
house to his family’s and the nation’s loss. 
The workman with a wife and no family can 
live in a smaller house and pay a smaller rate. 
The unmarried workman can live in lodgings 
and contribute indirectly only a fraction of a 
rate. 

No persons, as a rule, pay less towards local 
rates than do the receivers of income from 
properties. In cases where they pay the rates 
they re-charge to the tenants, but they suffer 
loss in cases where the rate exceeds the repay- 
ment, possibly for years before it can be 
recovered by raising the weekly charge. In 
cases where the tenant pays the rate, the 
receiver of the income from the property does 
not pay local rates in respect of same, though 
he may contribute indirectly by accepting a 
lower rent. In all cases the properties are 
partially maintained in value, are protected, 
and are often enhanced in value by the expendi- 
ture of Local Authorities. Such enhancement 
is, however, liable to increment value duty on 
occasion, but it is only one-fifth of the value of 
the increment, is paid to the Exchequer, and 
the return by the Exchequer to the local 
authority has no relation to the enhaacement 
due to the expenditure by any particular 
authority. 

The receivers of income from a profession or 
trade, even non-residents, contribute to the 
local expenditure by the rates paid in respect 
of the premises occupied by them or their 
partners or their companies tor their trade or 
profession, but, as before stated, this payment 
has no relation to income, ana has not necessarily 
any relation to “ability to pay.” 


Other objections to existing system. 


The method of collection of rates from the 
working classes, through the owner of the house, 
though no doubt facilitating and securing the 
payment, tends to the tenant not realising 
his dutics ana privileges as a citizen, and to 
exercising little or no care for economy in local 
expenditure. The uninformed tenant is apt to 
suppose that the whole weekly charge goes into 
the pocket of the owner. 

The existing system is also most complex and 
the valuation for assessment varies so consider- 
ably in different localities, that the just appor- 
tionment of relief of local rating by the 
Exchequer is recognised to be difficult if not 
impossible. 


Reform of local rating. 


The consideration of the before described 
effects of the existing system of rating cn 
bousing, on building and on trade; the great 
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inequalities of burden in total disregard of 
ability, to pay; the personal effect on the 
citizens and on care for economy; the complex 
system and the need of more uniform valuation, 
all show the desirability of considering the whol. 
system of local rating with a view to reform. 

The reform needed should be based on the 
maxim of Adam Smith that “subjects ought 
to contribute” “in proportion to ability to 
pay,” as qualified by Mill’s maxim of “ equality 
of sacrifice’ and with special regard to “ ser- 
vices rendered.” 

Such maxims are a condemnation of the 
existing system of rating on the annual value 
of land, buildings and machinery, and point 
to the substituting therefor of a system of 
rating on the incomes made in the locality and 
on the other incomes enjoyed by the inhabitants 
thereof. 

For national income tax there are large 
exemptions and abatements, together with a 
graduated scale. For a local income rate, 
where the “ services rendered” should have 
special consideration, it is suggested to con- 
siderably reduce the exemptions, to allow no 
abatements, but to retain the graduated scale. 
It is also suggested that it should be applicable 
to all inhabitants who are entitled to a vote in 
local aflairs ; that taxation should go with repre- 
sentation. 

A local income rate would be on a much 
broader basis than the existing rate; the 
number of those “subject” to it would be 
considerably more and the assessable value 
would be largely increased, probably seven 
times,{while the average individual burden 
would be lightened. (Appendix H.) 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD’S REPORT 


ON LOCAL TAXATION. 


The Departmental Committee of the Local 
Government Board presented in 1914 a report 
on local taxation. ‘The inquiry was into the 
relations between imperial and local taxation, 
but covered a much larger field. Amongst other 
subjects it reviewed suggestions for a local income 


rate in addition to the existing rate on land and. 


buildings in lieu of further relief from the 
Exchequer, such rate to be collected by the 
Inland Revenue Board and distributed by them 
to the local authorities. The suggestions were 
in the form of a memorandum from the County 
Councils Association, and were supported by 
the evidence of Lord St. Aldwyn. ‘The report 
also dealt with proposals for the substitution of 
local income rate for the existing system. 

The Board of Inland Revenue gave a con- 
sidered opinion on the suggestions, and as to 
the difficulties in the administration. 

The report of the Committee and the opinion 
of the Board have been invaluable to the writer 
in the preparation of suggestions for a local 
income rate. He hopes that his suggestions 
will be found to be more comprehensive, 
simpler and easier for administration than the 
suggestions upon which the Committee and the 
Board reported adversely. 


Suggestions for 
A LOCAL INCOME RATE. 


1. The existing system of local rating to be 
abolished and a local income rate to be sub- 
stituted. 

2. The assessment to be by the Board of 
Inland Revenue, assisted by the Local Authority, 
being the same assessment as fcr national 
income tax, but with fewer exemptions and no 
abatements. 

3. The local income rate to be levied by the 
Local Authority in accordance with local neces- 
sities, on all incomes made (earned or unearned) 
in the locality, and on other income of residents, 
including that derived from colonial and foreign 
securities and on one quarter of income derived 
from any other locality, with a return allowance 
for non-residents of one quarter of the income 
made in the other locality. ‘Residents in hotels, 
boarding houses and lodging houses to be 
charged by the length ot residence, month, 
quarter or year. 

4. Exemptions only for persons who are not 
entitled to a local vote. 
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5. No abatements. 

6. Relief in respect of earned incomes under 
£700 per year to be granted by the locality in 
which it is earned, by a graduated scale, say 
from 100 per cent. of maximum rate of levy 
down to about 33} per cent. 

7. Collection to be at the local scurce and 
residence by the Local Authority (collection on 
weekly wages might be in stamps, similarly to 
insurance). 

8. The allowance for children to remain a 
national one. 

9. Licences for special services by the local 
authority, or for advantages to inhabitants and 
others derived therefrom should be retained 
and multiplizd. 

10. Relief to local rating by grants from the 
Exchequer, as recommended by the Depart- 
mental Committze of the Local Government 
Board in their report of 1914. 

The suggestions for local income rate, as above 
defined, comply with the recommendation of 
the Board of Inland Revenue as to collection 
and allocation at the source ; they obviate the 
difficulties referred to by them as to collection at 
a maximum rate for the whcle country and 
repayment at a different rate in each area. 
They avoid any adjustment of accounts between 
the Exchequer and Local Authorities, and also 
between Local Authorities; the reduction in 
scale to individual earned incomes would be 
almost entirely local; the return allowance of 
one quarter to non-residents could be made at 
the source on application by the non-resident. 

The suggestions meet the objections of the 
Departmental Committee, in that by its localisa- 
tion it reduces the risk of evasicn to a minimum 
and removes the difficulty of allocation; and 
the possible interference with the usefulness of 
national income tax could be checked by a limit 
being fixed to the amount of local income rate 
by Act of Parliament, if it were found necessary. 

In reference to the difficulty named by Sir 
Horace Munro (see yuestion 5669) as to the 
income rate being “ not at all proportionate 
to the needs of the area,” it would be partially 
obviated by the apportionment of threc- 
quarters to locality of source of income and one- 
quarter to locality of residence, or some other 
proportion. The inequalities as between indus- 
trial and residential districts could thus be par- 
tially rectified, and the rate would be available 
where earned and most required. 


LOCAL INCOME RATE IN £1. 


Supposing it had been applied in year 
1913-14. 


Taking the year 1913-14 as the last one 
under normal conditions, the local rates and 
the income tax returns of which are published, 
a fairly reliable estimate has been made as to 
the produce of an income rate, had it been 
applied to that year. 

The data from reports and the calculations 
made therefrom are given in Appendix G. 

The income tax was Is. 2d. graded to 9d. with 
exemptions below £160 and abatements below 
£700; the effect of abatement together with 
graduated scale on an income of £170 was that 
the virtual tax was only a little over 4d. in £1, 
which small tax was presumably based entirely 
on consideration of “ ability to pay,” and not 
on ‘‘ services rendered.” 

The writer suggests that a local income rate 
should be more in relation te “services ren- 
dered.” that is, without exemptions and abate- 
ments, and he estimates that under such 
conditions, with a maximum rate of ls. 44d. 
with graduated scale down to 104d. for income 
of £161 and 5}d. for £160 and below, the produce 
would have been equal to that then received 
under the existing system of rating. 

After the war it may be assumed that there 
will be increases in local expenditure, and also 
in taxable income, so that the local income rate 
shown to be sufficient for 1913-14 may be 
applicable after the war, and the scale of 5}d. 
in £1 for incomes under £160 may be safely 
estimated at not mcre than 6d. in £1 as an 
average for the local authorities of England 
and Wales. 
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PROBABLE EFFECT OF LOCAL INCOME RATE 
On trade, individuals and on housing. 


It is difficult to cstimate the amount of local 
income rate which would be borne by trade, 
but being assessed on the much broader basis, 
it may be safely assumed that it would be less 
than with the existing system. It would be a 
charge on trade only in common with other 
sources of income; charged after profit is 
declared, it would affect the cost of goods only 
to the extent to which the rate of interest on 
capital might be affected by the altered con- 
ditions and in the same proportion as other 
capital. The improvements to buildings and 
machinery would be unhampered except by 
proper considerations for improving the output 
and the profit. The beneficial effect on rent 
would affect wages, the cost of goods and the 
export trade. _ 

The building trade would receive similar 
reli:f, and in addition the extent and quality, 
and the production of buildings, would be 
increased and improved by the removal of the 
double burden of existing rates before referred 
to. 

‘he owners of land and buildings would then 
pay, in common with other local receivers of 
income, for benefits received. The- basis of 
rating being broadened, the local income rate 
miglit then average about one-seventh of the 
exis\ing average rate in £. This would not be 
re-cliargeable to the tenant, but the owner 
would be relieved from collection and some 


IF THE 


HOUSE ERECTED AFTER THE WAR 


If subsidised and charged with house duty and 
if relieved from existing system of rating. 
The estimate as given in Appendix J shows 
that the charge usually called rent, if the 
suggestions were adopted, would be £15 14s. 8d. 
per year, or 6s. 04d. per weck, less by 14s. 2d. 
per year, or 3}d. per week, than for a similar 
house existing before the war (Appendix A). 














But local income rate would be payable by 
tenant. 


The income rate, taken on the average of 
income of working classes in the United 
Kingdom (Appendix I) at the safe average rate 
of 6d. in £1 in England and Wales, would 
be, men 103d. .and women 7d. per week 
(Appendix J). 

The weekly payment, including income rate, 
would then be for men only 7}d. per week more 
than before the war and women only 33d. per 
week, 


Six months aft»r the war, on the expiration 
ofythe Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest 
(War Restrictions) Act, there must be adjust- 
ments of the weekly charges for houses for the 
working classes, as well as adjustments of their 
wages, 


The opportunity for reform will be one which 


Authority from the Governm2nt or a short 
Act granting and directing Local Authorities to 
abate the charge for rates on houses of under 
£20 of half the existing rate, as a temporary 
eyuivalent of the adoption of a local income rate, 
relieving the weekly charges from about the 
half of the increase, which would prcbably 
arise from increased rate of interest. 

The finance of temporary measure is given in 
Appendix M. The conseyuent less produce of 
the rate receivable by the Local Authority could 
be covered by a grant by the Exchequer out 
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losses which occur, under the existing™ system. 

The owner would be entitled to a prcportion- 
ate deduction from the ground landlord and 
from the mortgagee. 


EFFECT ON WORKING CLASSES. 


The working class2s would be variously 
affected by a local income rate. The tenants of 
houses with average incomes would receive 
substantial relief, those with higher incomes 
some relief, but these who, as members of the 
family or lodgers, now pay indirectly little or 
nothing, would pay a reasonable sum for all the 
benefits and privileges of citizenship. There 
are a little over five-and-a-half million tenants 
of houses under £20 a year, and eleven- 
and-a-half million of wage-earncrs who con- 
tribute under the National Insurance. The 
writer has taken ten millions as a low estimate 
of the wage earners who should contribute to 
the local rate. The five-and-a-half millions of 
tenants, the fathers, widows and spinsters, would 
pay less, the four-and-a-half millions of adult 
sons and daughters and lodgers would be called 
upon to pay their fair share, as would also the 
sons and daughters of other classes, and these 
will be mostly the newly enfranchised, so that 
rating will go with representation. All the 
working class would benefit by the better class 
of house which would be erected for an economic 
rent when the property was relieved from the 
burden of rates. The rate might be paid by 
stamps on receipt of wages, as for national 
insurance, but if paid directly to the local 


COMBINED EFFECT 
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authority the citizen would better realise his 
independence, privileges and responsibilities. 


ESTIMATES OF INCOMES 
Of residents in houses of annual value of 
under £20. 

The residents are mostly of the working class, 
but include many others, nearly all of whose 
incomes may be taken as below the limit of 
£160. 

Probably the most reliable estimate of the 
wages of the working classes is that of Sir Robert 
Giffen in 1886, which, as a basis with an incr2ase 
up to end of 1913 of 28 per cent. as deduced from 
Labour Statistics 17th Report, makes the aver- 
age wages in the United Kingdom in 1913-14 of 
men £76 and women £51, irrespective of the 
wages of boys and girls. 

The rate of wages after the war cannot be 
estimated, but for the purposes of comparison 
with the effect on rent of an assumed increased 
rate ot interest from 5 to 6 per cent.—that is, 
20 per cent. increase—it may be assumed for 
the purposes of this statement that the average 
increase of wages may be 20 per cent. extra to 
the averages in 1913-14, viz., men £91, women 
£61 each, the average for the whole of the 
United Kingdom. These figures are tabulated 
in Appendix I. 

The wages in parts of the United Kingdom 
will be higher and lower than the average, but 
so also will be the rents and the rates in the 
same parts, and the comparison of averages 
will in parts be similar to that in whole. 





TWO SUGGESTIONS BE ADOPTED. 


RELIEF FROM HIGHER CHARGES DUE TO 
INCREASED RATE OF INTEREST. 


The total weekly payment would also be less 
than that created by increase in rate of interest 
by 8}d. per week for men and by 113d. per week 
for women. 

The relief is more than half of the increase in 
the case of men and three-quarters in the case 
of women. And this relief is, after payment of 
house duty, to cover interest and sinking fund 
on subsidy, and is a further 2s. 13d. per week. 

The relief will be greater to those with less 
incomes and the greatest to the poor; the 
relief will be less to those of larger incomes, who 
will be in less need of it. 

The relief of a few pence or shillings per week 
may seem a trivial matter, but it is a serious 
one to the poorer tenants, and in the aggregate 
is hundreds of thousands of pounds to the 
nation. 

The lower the rent for a good house the easier 
the adjustment of wages after the war and the 














THE TIME FOR REFORM. 


is not likely to recur and should not be allowed 
to slip. 

House Duty and Lecal Income Rate as 
suggested are so independent that thcy can 
and should be adopted separately. 

The imposition of house duty would be an 
easy matter cumparatively with the reform of 


TEMPORARY MEASURE. 


of an increase of 2d. in £1 in the proposed house 
duty, which as shown in Appendix F, is estimated 
at more than will be reyuirea for the interest 
and sinking fund on the loss by abatement of 
half the rate for a whole year aftr the «xpiration 
of the War Restrictions Act, six months after the 
war; giving time for the reform of rating to be 
enacted. 

This payment of house duty would again be 
both economic and eyuitable, involving no loss 
to the Exchequer or Local Authority, and paid 
out of house duty contributed by the bene- 


better for trade in general and for the export 
trad? in particular. 


EFFECT ON WORKING CLASSES. 


The writer has confidence in submitting bis 
suggestions to the working classes and other 
tenants of houses under £26. By contributing 
the small weckly payment of house duty they 
are finding the money for the greatly increasea 
cost of the buildings. By paying the Local 
Income Rate they are keeping the weekly 
charge lower than otherwise, and they are 
contributing their fair share to local expenditure 
for great local benefits received. They ask 
for a fair wage for a fair day’s work, and they 
are prepared to pay a fair rent and fair rates. 
By accepting the writer’s suggestions they will 
also have the satisfaction of serving their 
country by not accepting subsidies without 
repayment. And, strang> as the assertion may 
appear, their tctal payment for a week will be 
Icss than by any other proposal yet submitted. 
The building of better houses will also be 
encouraged. 


local rating, which would require much time 
for consideration and for adjustment. The 
housing problem is so great and so urgent, the 
time is so unique, that the early solution would 
seem te be the imposition of the house duty 
immediately on the expiration of the war, and 
possibly some temporary measure for temporary 
and partial relief of rates as follows :— 


ficiariss and them alone. The duty for the 
average house would be a little more than 3d. 
per week, in addition to the duty of a little 
less than 1d. a wek; the total duty would b> 
less than 1}d. per week 

The 44 millions or more of adult sons, 
davghters and lodgers of the working classes, 
and very many of other classes would continue 
to escape the rate, except in some cases inairectly, 
the inclusion of whom would be a reason for 
legislation of a permancnt nature at the earliest 
opportunity. 
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A CASE FOR CONSIDERATION AND 


The writer for his own satisfaction has 
examined intc every aspect of the question 
which has occurred to him and hoped to have 
submitted it in much shorter form and with 
fewer figures. He regrets that he finds that 
he cannot do so without omitting details and 


APPENDIX A. 
EXISTING HOUSE BEFORE THE WAR. 


A moderate example, on x;th acre, with living 
room, scullery, larder, coat place, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, and w.c. 


Items provided for tn charge to tenant. 


per per 

year. week 

Sn & sé 

Land, &. ....f4l$at4% 113 3 - 7 


Roads, sewers and dedica- 


tion...,....£21at5% 110 - 4 
Buildings, &c. ..£150at 5% 710 0 2 104 
Net income and 
rateable value... 10 4 3 3 11 
Repairs, painting and in- 
insurance ........4th 2 010 — 93 





Gross income and 
annual value... 12 5 1 4 8$ 


Rates, average 
and Wales, 1913-14, 
£10 43. 3d. at 6s. 8d. 3 8 1 1 3z 
Collector ...... £15 13s. 2d. 


England 





CHARGE usually 


called rent .. £16 819 6 33 





the charge for water wonld be 


added. 


In many localities 





APPENDIX B. 
EXISTING HOUSE AS IN APPENDIX A. 


Increased charges after the war 


Due to increased rate of interest 
if assumed to be 1 per cent. 

per 

week. 
os: & & & 

Land, &c. - £414 at 5% > 3 

Roads, &c. 1 

Buildings, &c. 9 


- £21 at 6 % 
. £150 at 6% 


Net 


rateable 


income and 
vwamue.. 12 68 4 9 





Repairs, painting and in- 


surance 





Gross income and 


annual value.. 1416 0 5 84 











Rates, average England 
and Wales, 1913-14, 
tan Ge. Gd: ot &, Od... <4 2. 3 2-7 
Collector— 
£16 18s. 3d. at 5 &% 16 103 
CHARGE usually 
called rent . £1915 147 FH 
Increase over 
Appendix A 1 33 


£3 6 3 


about 20 per cent. 


side issues, which are sure to arise on thoughtful 
examinaticn, which may be considered more or 
less essential by one or other reader, and which 
may be useful for further investigation. 

He hcpes he has proved a case for considera- 
tion by the public and investigation by the 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX C. 
HOUSE ERECTED AFTER THE WAR. 


A moderate example, similar to the one in 
Appendix A. 


Items to be provided for in charge to tenant 


Assuming increase of 334 per cent. in cost of 
roads and buildings and increase of 1 per cent. 
in interest, both as compared with pre-war 


conditions. 
per per 
year. week. 
ca. @ & a 
Land, &c. . £414 at5% 2 1 6 
Roads, &. ....£28at6% 118 6 


Buildings, &c. ..£200 at 6% 12 0 0 














Net income and 
rateable value... 1515 0 6 1 
Repairs, Bc. <.o.ccsces iHth 3 3 O 
Gross income and 
annual value .. 1818 0 7 3 
Rates ....£15 lds. at 6s. 8d. 5 5 0 2 O 
Collector ....£243s.at5% 1 4 2 
ECONOMIC CHARGE 
usually called rent £25 729 9 
INCREASE § over 
Appendix A £318 4 3 5} 








about 534 per cent. 
On A extra to B » 333 - 


APPENDIX D. 


ESTIMATE OF UNEARNED INCREMENT ON 
EXISTING HOUSES 


of annual value of under £20, if charges have 
to be increased sufficiently to encourage the erection 
of houses at after-war costs, without subsidies. 


Number of houses and dwellings, 


1914-15, Inl. Rev. rep. 59, p.26 £5,750,732 
; es mamma es 
Annual value do. do do. £58,905,719 
Rateable value or net income, say 
4th off the above £49,088, 100 
Increase in net income if chargcs 
are increased to the economic 
charges for houses to be erected 
at after war cost, 334 per cent. 
in Appendix C, say 25 per 
cent. sufficient encouragement £12,272,025 
As property depreciated by age 
and at assumed after-war 
value as a 7 per cent. invest- 
ment — years’ purchase .. 143 
UNEARNED INCREMENT .. £175,314,642 
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INQUIRY. 


official authorities, who, with their full know. 
ledge of the statistics and their large experience, 
may find in the case suggestions for us: ful 
legislation on the great and urgent questions 
of housing and rating on an economic and 
eyuitable basis. 


APPENDIX E. 
ESTIMATES as to SUBSIDY and charges thereon 


Assuming the house given as an example in pre- 
ceding appendices to be a fair average of the 
requirements. 

¢ 
Estimated cost per house befcre 
the war 


2 212} 
Do. do. 


after the war 2694 
Estimated MEASURE of SUB 

SIDY per house, roads, and 

buildings, £171 x 333% .. £57 
Assumed shortage of houses 306,000 


£17,100,000 





Estimated AMOUNT of SUBSIDY 





Interest at 5 % per annum nes £855,000 

Sinking fund in 5 % table for 60 
years, £17, 100,0¢0 x 0028. £47,880 
Annual charge £902,880 


ESTIMATE as to FURTHER SUBSIDIES. 


Average increase in ae in 
England and Wales, 1901 to 


1911 354,264 








Assume 3rds of this ts be in houscs 
of under £20 .. i “e 236,176 





Inhabitants per house + 413 
Number of such houscs required 
per year es ° 57,185 
Do. including replacement of 
insanitary houses a” .. say 100,000 
Measure of Subsidy per house 
reduced £171 x 20% oc x 34 
Estimated FURTHER SUB- 
SIDIES ANNUALLY £3,400,000 





APPENDIX F. 


SUGGESTED METHOD OF PROVIDING 
FOR SUBSIDY BY HOUSE DUTY. 





£ 
Pre-war annual valu: of houses 
under £20 58,905,719 
Increase in annual value antic ipate d 
after war (Appendix B) 20% ‘11,781,144 
Estimated after-war annual value 70,686,863 
Do. of 300,000 houses to be 
erected of an annual value of 
£14 16s. (Appendix B) 4,440,000 


Estimate of total annual value .. 75,126,863 





House duty, if at 3d. in £, on 

£75, 126,863 . 939,085 
Annual charge for interest and 

sinking funa on 300,000 houses 

(Appendix E) . ; ‘ 902,880 
She wing a safe margin of difference 

earmarked for further subsidies £36,205 





House duty on each house when 
increased to annual charge of 
£19 15s. 1}d. (Appendix B) per 


and taken on annual mga per week. 
of same, £14 16s. at 3d. year. under 
£ ‘ .. a little over “- 8d. 1d. 


























































(¢.) 


(i.) 








18. 


ill knoyw.- 
perience, 
r usefy] 
yuestions 
mic and 


s thereon 


€ in pre- 


ye of the 


£ 


“ 


2124 
2694 


£57 


300,000 





£855,000 
£47,880 


902,880 











DIES. 


354,264 








236,176 
+ 413 


57,185 





400,000 








DING 
Y. 
£ 


905,719 


781,144 





386,863 


140,000 





26,863 


a 


139,085 


102,850 





36,205 
————— 





per 
week. 
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APPENDIX G. 


CALCULATIONS as to Suggested LOCAL 
INCOME RATE 
supposing it had been 
APPLIED IN YEAR 1913-14 


as a normal year respecting which facts 
are known. 


(a.) Sums received by local author- 
ities in England and Wales 
for public rates (Loc. tax 
ret., 1913-14, p. 27) 


(b.) ‘Che problem is to calculate the 
rate in £1 of a local income 
rate which would have pro- 
duced the same sum as itema. 


£71,276, 158 


(c.) Che writer suggests a local in- 
come rate without exemp- 
tions and abatements (but 
with return allowance for 
non-residents which would 
be charged for at residence 
and would not affect the 
aggregatc, or this calcu- 
lation). 


(d.) ‘he Inland Revenue Board's 
59th Report gives figures as 
to income tax which, with its 
figures as to exemptions, 
abatements and reductions 
by graduated scale, are en- 
tirely reliable data for the 
suggested local income rate 
without exemptions and 
abatements. 


Income on which tax was 
received after abatements 
(Inl. Rev. rep. 59, P. 31 ta. 
39, c. 17) ; 


({.) Net produce of income tax (Do., 


rT 


. £791,714,865 


p. 31 ta. 39, c. 18) £43,523,345 
(g.) Virtual tax in £1 produced 
(item f. of e.) .. <s ‘ ls. 14d. 


The virtual tax with abate- 


ments, 10.98d. (p. 31 
ta. 39, c. 19) 
(h.) Taxable income, had there 


been no abatements (p. 31 

ta. 39, c. 12) . £951,040,487 

at virtual tax (item g) Is. 1}. 

(i.) Net produce of income tax in 
United Kingdom if there 

had been no abatements .. 








£52,307,226 


(j.) Do. in England and Wales if 
in proportion to actual re- 
ceipts in United# Kingdom, 
£38,974,376 to £43,901,763 
(p. 29 ta, 36) 


(k.) Suggested imposition of tax on 
incomes not exceeding £160, 
exempted in 1913-14 appar- 
ently not those of working 
classes, United Kingdom 
£61,605,821 apportion to Eng- 
land and Wales £54,691.389 
(p. 31 ta. 39, c. 3) say 4$d. 

‘aleulation as to further in- 
comes below £160. Sir 
Robert Giffen’s estimate of 
earnings of manual labourers 
in 1886. 

Number. Aver. Earnings. 

Men: 

7,300,000 £60 £439,000,000 

Women : 

2,900,000 £40 £118,000,000 


£46,436,437 


£1,025,463 


= 
~~ 
_ 





10,200,000 £55 £557,000,000 
not including boys and girls. 


Carried forward. .. £47,461,900 





THE BUILDER. 


Breught forward .. £47,461,900 


(m.) Assume increase from 1886 to 
1913 in proportion to pop- 
ulation (deduced from Loc. 
Tax ret., 1913-14, p. 115) 
334% Men and Women 
13,600,000, Earnings 
£742,666, 666. 


(n.) Assume further increase due 
to increased rate of wages 
1886-1913 (Lab. stat. rep. 
17, p. 66) 28 per cent. Men 
and Women 13,600,000, 
Average £70. Earnings 
£950,613,323 in United King- 
dom. 


(o.) Reduce in proportion to popu- 
lation of England and 

Wales Men and Women 
12,073,581 .. £843,919,672 
Assume as safe figures 
10,009,000 at £70. : 

ae £700, 000, 000 


(p.) en local rate at 4}d. in 


£1, on last item add £13,125,000 


(q-) Estimate of produce of a local 
income rate in England and 
Wales in 1913-14, if it had 
been charged at the same 
figures as for income tax for 
the same year, but without 
exemptionsand abatements, 
and at 43d. in£1 below £160 


(r.) Sums received by Local 
Authorities in England and 
Wales for aes rates 
(item a) i £71,276,158 


£60,586,900 


(s.) Insufficiency of local income 
rate on terms of item q £10,689,258 


(t.) Insufficiency about 17 per cent. 


(u.) The income tax in 1913-14 was Is, 2d. in £1 
graded tc 9d. with exemptions below 
£160 and abatements below £700. 


(v.) An income rate without exemptions or 
abatements sufficient to produce a sum 
equal to that produced by the existing 
system of rates in 1913-14 would have 
been 17 per cent. (item ¢) higher than 
the income tax (item ~) for same year, 
viz. approximately Ils. 4}d. down to 
103d. over £160 and 5}d under £160. 


(w.) For safety of calculation say 6d. in £ for 
incomes under £160. 


APPENDIX H. 


COMPARISON OF ASSESSABLE VALUES. 
BROADER BASIS OF RATING. 


Assessable value for England and 
Wales, in 1914, assessed in 
1913 (Loc. tax ret. p. 110, 
c. 4) .. ° . £214,258,172 








Approximate estimate of income in 
England and Wales in 1913- 
14, which would have been 
rateable under suggested local 
income rate :— 
In United Kingdom 
(£951,040,487) Appen- 
dix G, item h 
In England and Wales: 
in proportion to popu- 
lation }$ os . £821,330,416 
Do. exempted in 


1913-14, item k.. 54,691,389 
Do. working classes, 
item 0 700,000,000 


Increase over 7 times £1,576,022,805 
Se 
Of above 


£214,258,172 


Vil 
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APPENDIX I. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS OF WORKING CLASSES 
IN UNITED KINGDOM. 


Aver- 
Men. Women, age. 
£ £ ; 
Sir Robert Giffen’s estimate, 
1886 os as -- © .. 40 .. 55 


Increase in rate of wages, 1886 
to 1913 (Deduced from 
Lab. stat. rep. 17, ? 66) 

28 % oe - + O,. @ 

Assume increase in wages after 
war in same proportion as 
assumed interest on capi- 
tal 5% to 6 % = 20% 91... 61 .. 


“e 


~1 
bo 


APPENDIX J. 
HOUSE ERECTED AFTER THE WAR 


similar to house described in Appendix A, 


If subsidised and charged with house duty 
and if relieved from existing system of rates. 


per year per week 
. fh. 2- = 
Land, &., .. £4lhat5% 2 1 6 
Roads, &c., £28 subsidy £7 
= £21at6% 1 5 2 


Buildings, &c. ., £200 subsidy 
£50 = £150at 6% 9 O O 
Net income andrate- - 
able value a Oo S868: = 


Repairs, painting and insur- 


ance, th in » = ea 
Gross income and ~ = 
annual value 14 16 0..5 8g 
House duty, £14 16s. at 3d. 
Me ss + = 3 8 underld 


Collector, £14 19s. 8d. at 5% 1 0O 


CHARGE 15 14 8..6 0} 





But local income rate would be 
payable by tenant. 
Income rate taken on aver- 
age income of working 
classes in the United 
Kingdom (Appendix 1) 
at average rate in £1 in 




















England and Wales 
(Appendix G), item w:— 
Men £9l atGd... 2 5 6.. 103 
Women £61 at 6d... 110 6,, 7 
Equivalent to a total 
charge of :— 
Men +. «ee Bee 
Women -175 2.66% 








(Continued on next page.) 
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APPENDIX [K. 


COMPARISON OF CHARGES 
under varying conditions. 


Before the War. 


A. Existing House :— 
per per per includ- 
cent. year week ing rate 
i a ae 8. d. 
nae en... 8... 


After the War. 
B. Existing house, increased charge due to 
increased rate of interest :-— 

i 55 oe ee: oe. 9 OMA TF 
House erected after the war, with in- 
creased cost of building and _ increased 
rate of interest :—Economie rent— 

ee <cae ewww FP 8 OD 


Do. if subsidised equivalent to B 
a ee ee ee 


Do. subsidised, charged with house duty 


and relieved from rates— 
1. 6s OE an 8 OO 8 
With income rate taken as in Appendix J, 
added to the charge usually called rent :— 


Men— 


1093} ..18 0 2..611 ..0 1 


Women— 
a «a Se Se OOH 





* Inciuding house duty. 


THE BUILDER. 


APPENDIX L. 
TEMPORARY MEASURES AS TO RATES 
supposing house duty imposed. 


per per 
year week 


Sa “ae @. 


Heuse, existing or to be 
erected with subsidy as 
affected by increase of 
rate of interest, house 
duty not paid (Appen- 
dix B).. ne A 

The same house, if relieved 
from the existing system 
of rating, house duty 
paid and tenant paying 
local income rate as in 
Appendix J. 


£2 a eG @: 
Men :— 
18 0 2or6 ll 


Women :—- 
17 5 2or6 7} 





Averagcs 





Relief by income rate after 
paying hcuse duty 





Average rate’ under existing 
system (Appendix B) 


TEMPORARY ABATE- 
MENT, HALF « 8 











The 93d. very nearly the 93d. income rate. 
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APPENDIX M. 
FINANCE OF TEMPORARY MEASURE, 


Pre-war annual value of houses under £ 
£26 ste S -- 58,905,7 

Increase 20 per cent. in annual value 
anticipated after war. (Appen- 
dix B) .. a ve .. 11,7812 


Estimated after-war annual value .. 70,686, 
Do. of 300,000 houses to be erected 
of an annual value of £14°16s. 
(Appendix B) 4,440.0 


Estimate of total annual value .. 75,126,8 


Do. total rateable value (after 
$th off) .. os .. 62,605, 


Local rate at average 6s. 8d. in £1.; 20,868,5] 


Temporary abatement of half as 
suggested . 10,434,2§ 
Interest on abatement at 5 per cent. 521,71 
Sinking fund 60 years in 5 per cents. 
0028 o - os - 


Total annual provision required 

House duty, if at 2d. in £ on annual 
value of £75,126,863 ; 

Shewing a safe margin of difference 

Margin from other 3d. in £1. (Ap- 
pendix F) . Pe sis 

Total margin earmarked for subse- 
quent subsidies . 


29,2] 
550,9 
626,08 
75,1 


36,2 


11], 


House duty of 2d. in £1 on £14 16s. annual vah 
after war of average house—2s. 6d. per year 
a little over 4d. per weck. The house duty 
cover subsidy (Appendix F) is 3s. 8d., or a lit 
under Id. per week, together under 14d. per week 
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